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The Land of Our Dreamy: 


The world is so brimming with beantiul tings 
| Jwish every moment thal L could have wings; 
|| Aa’ [a fly, and Td fy inthe wake of the breeze 
nl -Cer fre Vand oer fen and high over the trees, 
2| Ard you could go too, and wed leave care behind, |W 
|) And wed wander afa; and wed seek and wed find 
The land of our dreams with dy aglow: | 


The realm that only our soul-bein$s know. 


Wed follow the birds that joyfully passed, 
And hide in the dush of the shadows they cast; ji 
We'd seek for the meaning ofall things worth while: WAI ee 


meen Zhe tint of the rose andthe wee baby’s sinile. 
ei Jnto Loves chalice wed gatherthe dew, 
Ee Slow this to 2 bubbleand then wed peek through, 
El) And see with new vision all things on the earth, 
& || Arow whencethey came and what gave Them birth: 
in| Vay ‘he gorgeous spors on the ‘y lenvpted Tail, 
| And those on the wings of the bu yh sdouhe 
‘ And thebaxtliful Guill of the blue herons wings, 
And delicate tracings of $ossamer Things 
Were painted and planned by oneArtists hand. 
And then wed know, and wed understand. 
Why trees areso green, and daisies so white, ' 
4nd the o- er butter-cups turnto the light. 
Oh!we'd $2 
Tf we could but fly to the land of our dreams. 


dsabel Likens Gales 
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Swift as the Wind, Elusive as the Will-o’-the-Wisp, Only 
the Flashing Lens Catches These Fleet Little Nomads 


F ALL the subjects the motion-picture photographer 
is called upon to film, there is none more difficult of 
approach than the pronghorn, or American antelope. 

For three years I have been working on an antelope film for 
the Division of Fish and Game of the California Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. I have made regular trips, both 
fall and spring, to known antelope country, devoting weeks 
to the search, traveling hundreds of miles, but my film is far 
from completion. Some trips yield several hundred feet of 
film—others are almost a blank. 

The larger antelope bands of California are widely scat- 
~ tered over the bleak and semiarid region in the extreme north- 
eastern part of the state. It is a land of sagebrush and sand, 
of desert broken by rimrock and lava slides, a rough and 
broken country, difficult to travel, most of it beyond roads, 
a great deal beyond trails. But even after reaching what 
may be designated as antelope country, it may be days, per- 
haps weeks, before a band can be definitely located. 

Fleet-footed little nomads, wary and elusive, swift as the 
wind, like veritable will-o’-the-wisps, they can almost dis- 
solve into the distance like mist befcre the sun, their white 
rumps disappearing over the horizon as wind-driven clouds. 
So, in trying to locate a band, one may follow many false 
leads. The animals are easily disturbed and rendered rest- 


less by the introduction of any new or unusual element into 
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a locality familiar to them; and it is not an unusual thing for 
a band, reported by incoming sheep-herders, perhaps, as rang- 
ing in a given region, to be fifty or even one hundred miles 
away by the time the place is reached. The only safe proce- 
dure is to sight before being sighted. With this advantage, 
the chances are even that one may get within camera range. 

But the vision of antelope is uncannily keen. Their pro- 
truding eyeballs are almost as large as those of an ox, and 
the slightest movement within a radius of several miles is 
easily detected. Whether feeding or resting, the animals 
select, if possible, a position that commands a sweep of the 
surrounding country. Turn your binoculars on a_ band 
within three miles, and if you have crossed their vision, you 
will find them watching you. And in that case, the matter of 
a stalk becomes very complicated, for the animals will never 
allow you out of their sight. As you maneuver for a new 
position, you will find that the band has quietly moved off ; 
as often as you shift, they will shift, also, keeping their dis- 
tance and not allowing you to approach closer. Or perhaps 
they use entirely different tactics, taking to their heels and 
running quite out of sight and beyond the hope of pursuit. 
You never can tell. They are high-strung little creatures. 
After successfully locating a band without being discovered, 


I take plenty of time for observation and study and map out 


a campaign before making a single move in their direction. 
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I spend several days, if necessary, in 
a temporary blind built to screen my 
movements, watching the actions of 
the animals and studying the topog- 
raphy of the land. I memorize every 
break in the rimrock, every possi- 
bility of cover between my position 
and the feeding grounds of the band. 
I note the prevailing direction of the 
wind, the position of water, if any, 
and every other possible considera- 
tion that might make for, or mar, 
success. The stalk itself, when 
finally undertaken, may require half 
a day, for one must travel laden with 
cameras, tripods, temporary blinds, 
field glasses, provisions, and the in- 
evitable water bottle. 

In the fall of 1928 I stalked a 
band bedded down on a plain two 
miles to the northeast of my blind. 
The wind was fair and from the 
south. Shouldering cameras and all 
other necessary equipment, I dropped 
down behind a rim, out of sight to 
the lower plain. The rim was 
broken to the east by an old water- 
way and it was there I must cross 
their wind. The cover was short, 
and I was forced to cross over a mile 
of open country before reaching the 


waterway, so I veered off to the westward, keeping nearly 
two miles between me and the antelopes on the plains. In 
about two hours I reached the break, and took a last look at 
I worked up through the break in 


the band then feeding. 


the lava, keeping well back from the rim and at the end of 
about four hours reached a point opposite the break through 








They always select, if possible, a position 
commanding a sweep of the whole surround- 


ing country. 


If you have crossed their vision within two 
or three miles, you will find them always 
watching your every move. 





MOVIE FLASHES 


Swift is their flight, in V formation, like a 
wedge of white-winged birds. 
Feeding among the junipers. 


A band of the elfin creatures, confidently 
bedded down on the plain. 


saw them again. 


And so it was back to the camp again. 


which I expected the antelope to 
work their way. But as I drew near 
I discovered a small band of range 
cattle, wild as the antelope them- 
selves, right in my path. To startle 
the cattle would necessarily alarm 
the antelope, so I changed my plans. 
I dropped south a quarter of a mile, 
and approached the rim from an- 
other angle. This required another 
hour, but at last I arrived at the 
point of attack. Nearing the rim, 
I found a large clump of sage on 
the very edge, and crawled under it, 
with the camera on a dwarf tripod. 
There were forty-six animals feed- 
ing less than 150 yards from me. 
At last the camera sang a merry 
tune, and the deed was done. I 
watched them for an hour as they 
fed out of range and bedded down 
again about half a mile to the south. 

And so the game was on again, 
and I must work back to the east, 
taking a circuitous route that finally 
brought me at the rim again, about 
seventy-five yards from the band, 
and close to their wind. Here I was 
able to secure about fifty more feet 
of film of the animals bedded down, 
but as I attempted to retreat to get 


another angle I heard the clatter of hoofs and saw the entire 
band making out across the plain so swiftly they seemed to 
be sailing in V formation, like a flock of white-winged birds. 
They ran north to the higher plain and were gone. 


I never 


From my observa- 


tion blind there I saw other small bands on the 





plain, and had hopes of good camera shooting the 
next day. After supper I rolled up in my blankets 
before a small brush fire built on the dirt floor of 
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an old, abandoned cabin where I had taken refuge, and was 
soon asleep. The night was unearthly still—so still, that 
stirring restlessly, | was conscious of a sense of uneasiness. 
From afar the howl of a coyote floated down through the 
I looked about me. It was snowing, silently, 


In the morning I looked out on a world shrouded 


emptiness. 
steadily. 

in white. In my observation tower where I spent most of 
the day, getting what meager comfort I could from a small 
fire of sagebrush, I raked the plains with the glasses, but 


there was neither sight nor sound of antelope or any other 


Nor again that season 


living creature in all that wilderness. 
was I to sight 
them. Elfin 
creatures, here 
today — to- 
morrow who 
knows what 
far bourn has 
claimed them? 
But here I was 
marooned in a 
sea of snow. 
My 


horses had 


pack 


been released 
and left to 
find their way 
backtothe 
sheep ranch 


When I first saw her the 
doe stood motionless in 
the center of a burned-over 
area of several acres. 


where they be- 
I At the right is a young 


antelope, about five months 
old, awkward and wary. 


longed, as 
had 


feed nor water 


neither 


to keep them. 
So there was nothing to do but to keep the home fires burn- 
ing and wait for the horses to be sent back to me. 

But other seasons and different localities require a modi- 
fied technic. 
always turning back at timberline. 


Originally antelopes were plain rangers only, 
But the plains no longer 
are theirs and they have learned to take their wilderness as 
they find it. So in California, at least, we find them in the 
timbered regions. 

On one scouting expedition I was forced to climb at least 
twelve juniper trees from twenty to thirty feet high to keep 
track of the band I was stalking. 
proached the band, made my picture, and retreated without 
being discovered. 

Successful approach and retreat, however, is not always 


In this way I finally ap- 


possible. A misstep or the click of a dislodged rock may undo 
the work of several days searching; and to come on a band 
suddenly, unexpectedly, as I did one day, is disaster upon 
disaster. I wonder which was the more astonished that day? 
I know that I was shocked into rigidity, while they were 
galvanized into such a catapultic flight that before I caught 
my breath they were gone. They are capable of terrific bursts 
of speed when alarmed or startled, but when not actually 










confronted with an intruder, sometimes curiosity will act like 
Like the day, for 
I was scouting along 


a loadstone to keep them in the vicinity. 
instance, that a band had me treed. 
a table-land that was thickly timbered with junipers when I 
saw about fifty antelopes feeding on a lower plain. Keeping 
behind trees and rocks I worked down from the rim to a 
lower level and to within 125 yards of the animals. I found, 
however, that I was too low to get a camera location, and 
decided to climb a juniper tree. With my camera on my 
back, I went up and up, branch over branch, until I reached 
the very top. The branches were thick and I was well 
screened from view, but by the time I was in posi- 
tion the animals knew that something was in the 
They faced 
me, alert and quivering, before they advanced like 
At fifty yards they stopped 
and waited. Nothing happened, so they raced away, 
only to halt 
and face about 
again. Then 
again the ad- 
this 
time from an- 
other angle. 
Again they 
halted and re- 
treated. This 
was repeated 
several times, 
but the ap- 
proach was al- 
ways from a 
different side. 
Sometimes I 
had an unobstructed view of the action, but in others the 
branches of the tree were in my way and I could not change 
my position. But with the camera braced against the trunk 
of the tree I got some good pictures. 

In the hope of securing pictures of the young I made in 
the spring of 1929 an extensive trip that was a succession of 
disappointments and exasperations. While I found the does, 
and while I stalked them day after day and watched them 
from treetops and blinds, and while I used every strategy 
and device to track them down, at the end of three weeks I 
had failed to find a single fawn. There were old logging 
roads, that made it possible to do some scouting by machine, 
and I found that the hum of my motor would often lure my 
quarry into sight. A sudden turn of the road many times re- 
vealed an animal standing motionless within thirty yards. But 
not for long. A second or two, and she would show her heels. 


tree, and they wanted to know what. 


a column of soldiers. 


vance, 


But if I stopped the motor and waited, she might make an- 
other approach, and dart back and forth. I came upon a doe 
early one morning standing motionless in the center of a 


She flirted around, dis- 


burned-over area of several acres. 


appearing in the brush, only to appear again, first on one side 
of the clearing and then on the other. As she hung around 
so persistently and seemed to make her exit by one trail, I 
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the car and slid to the ground. I had hardly gone twenty-tive 
feet when I heard a snort from the brush, and I raised my 
head to see the doe crashing down on me across the clearing, 
I made back towards the car for my camera but she beat me 
to it. Before I could reach the door we were face to face 
within ten or fifteen feet. She halted a second and we glared 
at each other, I on my hands and knees, and she above me, her 
eyes blazing. She apparently thought I was a coyote. After 


decided she must have young in the neighborhood and settled 
down for a siege. I had at the first shut off my motor, dark- 
ened the window of the car on three sides to screen my own 
movements, and waited, hoping to get a nearer view, and 
watching her every movement through my glasses. Consumed 
with curiosity about that strange shiny black animal that was 
so quiet, she was a wary lady. She would saunter into view, 
nibbling idly here and there but with her eyes always in 
my direction. This kept up for an hour or more, and still I she was on her way I took my time in searching for the fawn 
sat and waited. Finally I realized that I had not seen my but with no result. Day after day, working in this wise. 
lady for half an hour or more. I took the glasses and searched from early dawn to dark, I was eluded and evaded. Forms 
the entire neighborhood, every clump and bush in range, but _ flitting through the brush in the distance, forms hurtling by 
could see no sign of her, and so I decided to go forth and look me at close range, but never the young to be tracked down. 
for the fawn. Very quietly and slowly I opened the door of So, another season, | will be on the trail again. 








“he Victorious Passage of the 
Shipstead-Nolan Bill 






ON is the fight to preserve the lake levels and the wilderness shorelines of the thousands of lakes 
within and adjacent to the Superior National Forest in northern Minnesota. The Shipstead- 
Nolan bill, passed by the Senate on May 7 and by the House just before adjournment on July 3, became a law on July 
10, when it was signed by the President. In this brief record is written one of the outstanding conservation victories 
of the second session of the 71st Congress. 

Conservation groups and organizations throughout the country presented a solid front in support of the legislation. 
Opposition came primarily from a local water-power interest whose development plans contemplated raising the water 
levels of numerous lakes within the region with consequent destruction of the primitive beauty of the shorelines. The 
broad purpose of the act is to preserve and protect the scenic and recreational asse:s of the region while at the same time 
permitting its economic use. The act provides: 

1. That all public lands of the United Szates north of township 60 north in Cooke and Lake counties and of a spe- 
cifically described portion of St. Louis County, Minnesota, are withdrawn from all forms of entry or appropriation 
and become subject to laws and regulations generally applicable to National Forests and that the principle of conserving 
the natural beauty of shorelines for recreational use apply to the waters within the area specified. 

2. That it becomes obligatory upon the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture to conserve for recreational 
use the natural beauty of lake shores of all lakes and streams within the area which are now or eventually will be in 
general use for boat or canoe travel. In carrying out this principle, logging of shorelines is prohibited within two hun- 
dred to four hundred feet of lake shores except as may Le necessary to provide banking grounds and to remove diseased, 
insect-infested, dying, or dead timker. 

3. That in order to preserve the shorelines, rapids, waterfalls, teaches, and other natural features of the region in 
an unmodified state of nature, no further alterations of the natural water level of any lake or stream within or border- 
ing upon the designated area shall te authorized except Ly specific act of Congress. 

In carrying out the principle of preserving the natural primitive beauty and the recreational values of the region, 
which is probably the greatest water wilderness remaining in the country, the act amply provides for the economic use 
of natural resources and the homestead entry of lands chiefly valuable for agriculture. Passage of the act makes the 
first accomplished step in the larger conservation program of an international park and forest to include the boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada known as the Lakes of Verendrye. Both the American Legion and the 
Canadian Legion have endorsed this project as a fitting tribute to a century of peace be:ween the two countries and as a 
memorial to the service men of both countries who served as comrades in the late war. 
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This interesting restoration of the Devonian Fossil Forest found at Gilboa, New York, shows in 
the foreground an idealized reproduction of the rock section and the three levels at which 
fossil stumps were found. The painted background shows the forest as it probably looked, with 


life-size reproductions of the plants at either side. 
New York State Museum at Albany. 


This interesting exhibit is on display at the 


The Oldest Known Petrified Forest 


N PAST geological times forests have had quite a differ- 


By WInIFRED GOLDRING 


New York State Museum, Albany, New York 


rock along the creek standing stumps of fossil trees. The rocks 


ent aspect from those with which we are familiar today, had previously been studied and referred to that period of 


and the further back we go in 
geological history the more strange 
the types become. A few hundred 
million years ago extensive forests of 
types of trees unknown anywhere on 
the earth today flourished in eastern 
New York, and the history of their 
discovery and the gradual accumula- 
tion of facts leading to the solution 
of their nature hold a place of inter- 
est second only to the ancient trees 
themselves. 

Over half a century ago, in the 
autumn of 1869, a great freshet in 
the upper valley of Schoharie Creek, 
in the Catskills, brought to the little 
village of Gilboa more than local at- 
tention. Considerable damage was 
done in the way of tearing out 
bridges, roadbeds and _ culverts 
around Gilboa, but the freshet more 
than justified itself in the eyes of 
scientists by uncovering in the bed 








Removal of one of the fossil tree 
stumps from where it had rested 
for millions of years. 
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time in geological history known as 
the Upper Devonian and dating back 
millions and millions of years. The 
importance of the discovery was im- 
mediately recognized. The bulk of 
the material was deposited in the 
New York State Museum and was 
submitted for examination to Sir 
William Dawson, McGill College, 
Montreal, recognized authority on 
Devonian plants. The trees were 
classified as accurately as possible 
from the material at hand and with 
the knowledge of that time. In these 
later years studies of other fossil 
plant material had shown that these 
trees had not been correctly classi- 
fied, and yet the material was not 
satisfactory enough to permit of their 
being properly placed. 

No extensive forest, in fact, no 
forest at all, had been visioned when 


the trees were first discovered. It 
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was naturally assumed that the 
trees had a scattered distribu- 
tion. From the time of the 
original discovery nothing more 
was heard of these fossil stumps 
1897 when one of the 
scientists of the New York 
State Survey who was working 
in the Schoharie valley area re- 
ported finding some small speci- 
mens at the Manorkill Falls, 
about Gilboa. 
Later attempts to relocate these 
fossil stumps were fruitless until 
the summer of 1920 whenspecial 
effort was made by the State 
Museum to add to the fossil 
plant material already in the col- 
lections. In the course of that 
summer upright fossil stumps 
were found, in place, not at the 
original locality but a mile 
south, and at a higher level. 


until 


a mile above 


Five specimens were obtained 
here, and just as in the case of 
the first discovery the stumps 
were found with their 
bases resting in a _ bed of 
shale, black or greenish, repre- 
senting the original mud_ in 
which the trees grew. This sec- 
ond tree locality has an elevation 
of 1,120 feet above tide, while 
the old locality at the present 
site of the Gilboa dam has an 
elevation of 1,020 feet. In 1920 
the city of New 
York began con- 
struction at Gilboa 
to de- 
veloping a storage 


preparatory 


reservoir. The reser- 
voir, when full, is 
nearly seven miles 
long and has 
drowned the site of 
the village of Gilboa 
and its vicinity, des- 
troying two of the 
fossil tree localities. 
In 1921, in the 
course of quarrying 
operations in connec- 
tion with the work 
on the dam the origi- 
nal fossil locality 
was uncovered and 








In this restoration of the Devonian seed- 
fern tree is seen the ancient form of the 
Gilboa tree, as it is known today. Char- 
acteristics are the bulbous base, the grad- 
ually tapering trunk and crown of large 
fronds, bearing sometimes at the tip the 
seeds and spore-bearing organs. 








A roadside exhibit of fossil tree stumps from these oldest known 
forests is on display at Gilboa. 


several stumps were found, one 
of them weighing nearly a ton 
and with a circumference at the 
base of twelve feet. . In a quarry 
half a mile downstream a new 
fossil tree horizon was discov- 
ered, at a level of 960 feet above 
tide, sixty feet below the original 
or middle locality and 160 feet 
below the highest horizon at the 
Manorkill Falls. This quarry 
yielded the greatest number and 
on the whole the largest and 
finest stumps found. During one 
period of quarrying eighteen 
stumps were taken from an area 
fifty feet square. One of the 
largest stumps in the group had 
a circumference at the base of 
about eleven feet and at the 
height of twenty-two inches the 
trunk had a diameter of twenty- 
one and a half inches. Stumps 
of greater height but smaller 
girth were found. The interest- 
ing fact brought out was that at 
all three tree horizons the 
stumps were found in every case 
in upright position with the 
trunk extending into coarse 
sandstone above and the base 
resting upon shale, the shale rep- 
resenting the original muds in 
which the trees stood and vary- 
ing in thickness from six inches 

This quarry is not 
included in the area 
covered by the Gil- 
boa reservoir but as 
a fossil tree locality 
has had very little 
value since the com- 
pletion of the dam 
and the cessation of 
quarrying opera- 
tions. However, by 
the spring of 1924 
the State Museum 
had acquired a total 
of nearly forty 
stumps, partial or 
complete, and a 
number of broken 
pieces. Taking into 
consideration with 
these t he specimens 
distributed to other 


to two feet. 
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museums and private indi- 


viduals, those broken in 
quarrying and the discarded 
weathered specimens, to- 
gether with those still left at 
Gilboa, the number of stumps 
taken from these three prime- 
val forests must run into hun- 
dreds. In the Gilboa area 
the fossil tree localities 
stretch over a distance of 
more than a mile and two- 
thirds 


more recently been reported 


and discoveries have 
at some distance from this 
neighborhood. No forest as 
old and as extensive as this 
has been reported anywhere, 
so that New York State pos- 
sesses in its rocks the oldest 
forest in the world ‘and in its 
museum a unique exhibit. 
Valuable as this collection 
of stumps was, without other material to augment it, our 
studies would have left us little better off than those who first 
studied the material. Persistent effort through the collecting 
seasons of 1920 to 1925 led to the discovery in the fine dark 
shales of the region of seeds, spore-bearing organs, foliage, 
roots and stems. Considerable lengths of trunks were also 
found and specimens showing the outer bark and petiolar 
Provided with this variety of material we were able 
Associated 


scars. 
to classify and restore the tree described below. 
with this tree, now commonly known as the Gilboa tree, but 
occurring in far less abundance are two types of trees belong- 
ing to a group represented today by the little club mosses, 





One of the fossil tree stumps in place—found along the road above. the lowest 
falls of the Manorkill, at the highest tree horizon, 1,120 feet above tide. 





The lowest falls of the Manorkill, at Gilboa. 
spore-bearing organs were first found—the level is marked with a cross. 





This is where the seeds and 


ground pines and running pines of some of our woods. 
The Gilboa trees, interesting in themselves, afford an in- 
dex to the geography of the western Catskills and the Scho- 
harie valley during the late Devonian period. During these 
times the Catskill mountains formed the low shoreline of a 
shallow inland sea, with the continental land lying to the east 
and extending far out into the present area of the Atlantic 
Ocean. From this land southwesterly flowing streams emp- 
tied into the sea bringing into it with the sediments they 
carried débris of the primitive vegetation that clothed this 
land. The coasts of these times were very unstable and thus 
produced a swampy shore-line along which grew forests of 
these primitive Gilboa trees, 
spreading down to the waters 
edge. As the coast was gradu- 
ally submerged the trees 
along the shore were carried 
beneath the water and sedi- 
ments piled up over their 
bases. In time the sinking 
basin was filled by the de- 
posits brought to it by the 
streams and the forest once 
again crept down to the 
The fact that 
three levels of fossil stumps 
were discovered in the Gilboa 


waters edge. 


area indicates that three suc- 
cessive forests flourished 
along these swampy coasts, 
were submerged, destroyed 
and buried. The fairly 
coarse sandstone in which the 


(Continued on page 546) 
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“There is nothing so good for the inside of a 


Back to the free, open spaces via the Dude Trail! 
man as the outside of a horse.” 








B. L. Brown 


The Dude Trail 


By Marcaret Haypen Marcu-Mount 


HE heart of man is essentially primitive and he must 
periodically leave the confusion of great cities for the 
silence of earth’s wild beauty. He must get beyond the 
noisy market places, the roar of the subways and the din of 
pneumatic hammers to satisfy this yearning for untamed for- 
ests, windy uplands and peaceful vallevs and the intriguing 
life they hold for him. 

So he goes forth every year from the humdrum of com- 
merce and industry in the East, lured by the magic of the 
forested West. Sometimes he takes his stand on the Public 
Domain or in the National Parks, but his legions, for the most 
part, find what they are seeking on the National Forests. 
The administrators of these great areas, especially the Na- 
tional Forest areas, have accepted this invasion for what it is 
and adjusted their working plans to take care of this new 
forest “crop.” ‘They consider the “dude crop,” as the nature- 
hungry Easterners are known, rightful and valuable disciples 
of the forests and have provided for their comfort and recrea- 
tion. This invasion by the Easterners has given the West a 
new industry. The “dude crop” has brought about the “dude 


ranch” and the “dude rancher.” The industry has passed 
from the green-apple stage and has come of age. The Dude 
Ranchers’ Association has come into being, and besides a duly 
elected president it has a live executive secretary and a board 
of directors—and an annual meeting when the governor of 
Montana says to the governor of Wyoming, “It’s good to be 
here.” 

Calendars are not the index of spring in Dudeland, but the 
first dude and the bluebird singing on the green sagebrush, 
whenever that may be. Since ‘“shackin’ up” last summer, 
dude ranchers have been throwing their lariats in the great 
congested spaces, inviting adventurous minds of the cities, 
especially those crowd-weary folk with a flair for the hills. 
In many cases, one partner of the dude ranch is a native 
“savage,” and another an Easterner; and often there is a 
woman in the council. 

One is tempted in referring to these, many of them Yale 
and Harvard men of the hills, as professors of leisure, doing 
a good part in the solution of the social problems arising out 


of the conquest of technical knowledge and the victory of the 
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industrial cog; redeeming the time of thousands released 
from the robots and gadgets, and guiding their primitive long- 
ings for a place in the open. These ranchers from their camps 
and resorts along the Continental Divide are now staging 
another.trek along the old Indian moccasin trails. A priority 
activity on the 
ranger’s spring 
cleaning pro- 
gram is a trail- 
clearing job 
for the aspir- 
ingstudent 
forest guard, 
soon to leave 
the college 
campus for the 
trail camp. No 
tarpaper 
shacks, waffle 
dens, nor imi- 
tation pagodas 
desecrate trail 
or highway of 
the national 
wild lands. 

Many of 
these trails 
lead into Yel- 
lowstone Park, 
and a former 
superintendent has observed that the sun-tanned girl dudenes 
were as good riders and campers as the boys, expressing real 
“parity” in the hills, and probably not quite so much inclined 
to camp near the ice cream and candy shops. 

The boy crop, however, probably affords the greatest yield. 
Some ranches are devoted exclusively to young boys, and the 
president of the Dude Ranchers’ Association conducts a moun- 
tain school for boys, where pioneer fiber is developed; and 
aside from their academic courses, the students naturally ab- 
sorb some knowledge of nature and forestry. 

While the “inexhaustible” forests of the Great Lakes have 
been sacrificed to build up the homes and bring luxury to the 
treeless plains of the Midwest, the veteran virgin forests of 
the Rockies have been classified as “‘inaccessible,” until this 
dude industry, the child of the cow ranch, has climbed from 
the railhead to timber line where only a horse can go. And 
while the wild outlaw horses of the open range days are being 
cleared from the ranges, the tame dude horse is doing his bit, 
toting his human burden of dude, dudene and dudelet. Quot- 
ing a nationally known guide, philosopher, and friend, 
“There is nothing so good for the inside of a man as the 
outside of a horse.” The old-time pack string is now in many 
instances being replaced by motor trucks. 

The new dude crop is no longer an infant, but a lusty voice 
crying in the wilderness. Their catalogs outcolor the garden 
variety; the smell of the pines is upon them, and the hoof- 
bruised sagebrush. Outdoor notes query: “Are you a victim 
of suppressed desires? Read dude saga and travel up higher.” 





Each winter as the Chinooks clear the snows, additional 
log cabins are built, and more pretentious structures, in har- 
mony with the architecture of the woods, are erected on fresh 
sites along the mountain streams. Or else, like the birds 
of the air, these ranchers migrate south and build other 
ranches in the 
lower Rockies 
of Arizona. 

No longer is 
the 
increasing the 
fire hazard, 
playing with 
matches in the 
evergreens and 
building over- 
large campfires 
in the woods. 
The dude lead- 
ers become 
key-men of the 


industry 


fire organiza- 


tion on the 
National For- 
ests, and the 


cowboy 
wranglers 
know well 
how to build 
the Indian 
campfire, small enough to huddle around and keep under 


B. L. Brown 
Enjoying the welcome of the West—A happy group of dude 
ranchers about to take the trail. 


control. 

Far from being a figure of scorn, the dude enjoys Western 
welcome, resulting in a curious and happy blending of the 
cultural and the primitive; and dude money—a sign of sum- 
mer—was a potent factor in keeping the banks solvent when 
evil days fell upon the cattle business in particular, and the 
nation in general. 

Though the sheep and the sheepherder seem not to have 
retained their classic standing, the rdle of the rangy cowboy 
is no less romantic as he wrangles the saddle horses in from 
their federally allotted pasture, long before the rising and 
breakfast bells up at the guest cabins—and envied indeed is 
the dudene cowgirl who is permitted to join the early morn- 
ing round-up into the ranch corrals. 

There are as many varieties of dude ranches as of a certain 
brand of pickles. Many of these ranch sites are duly mapped 
and blueprinted by forest rangers, and others are glorified 
pioneer homesteads, marked by a polaris survey, with all due 
allowances for the magnetic attactions of the north star, and 
designated by chiseled mounds of stone and monuments of 
porphyry and granite boulders. Some are little tented tepee 
towns pitched by aspen groves along mountain streams; 
others are the last word in rough luxury, with electric lights 
set in fantastic wooden fixtures—with polo grounds, golf 
courses, telephone connections to Wall Street, and what not. 

Until the honk of humankind drives them from their win- 
ter feeding grounds to the high (Continued on page 548) 








The Covered Wagon Centennial 


By Greorce D. Pratr 


President, The American Forestry Association 


HE story of the winning of the West is our national epic. 

It involves more than four thousand miles of historic 

highway known as the Oregon Trail and its major 
branches, the Bozeman Trail, the Mormon Trail and the 
California Trail. 
travel known to mankind. Over this combined trail fully 
350,000 Americans made their weary and hazardous way 
into the region beyond the Rockies from 1830 to 1870 to 
settle and build our empire west of the Mississippi River. 

Its origin is ageless. For centuries before white men trod 
through its winding branches, it had been worn by the Indian 
and the buffalo. Then came the fur traders and the ex- 
plorers, notably the Astorians. Finally, on April 10th, 1830, 
the covered wagon train of the firm of Smith, Jackson and 
Sublette set out from St. Louis for a fur-trading rendezvous 
at the head of Wind River in the Rockies. They returned 
six months later to announce to the world that the covered 
wagon mode of transportation through the West was prac- 
ticable and feasible. ‘This was the signal the eastern world 
awaited. They set forth by the thousands, their ox-drawn 
wagons cutting deeper and deeper into the sod of the prairie 
and the sage-spread plains as the years rolled by. The 
Oregon Trail was a weary route for the fathers, mothers 
and children that followed it, but the reward when they 
reached the valleys of the mountains was great. Out toward 
the sunset homes began to rise and fields began to bloom. 
Schools and churches were established. In short, an Amer- 
ican civilization rose that stretched our empire from sea to 
sea. In the words of Dr. Howard R. Driggs, professor of 
English in New York University and President of the Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association, “the West is only the trans- 
planted East.” 

Time passed. ‘This great and fascinating West found 
itself speeding along the road of progress and prosperity. 
The pioneers who had blazed the trail West were aging, the 
younger generation was growing up, forgetful of the story of 


These make the greatest route of pioneer 


the westward march of their elders. 

At this time Ezra Meeker entered the scene. He had 
gone out as a covered wagon pioneer in 1852 with his wife 
and six-months-old son; he had joined with zeal in develop- 
ing the great Northwest. But ever he had cherished a desire 
to re-blaze the old Oregon Trail, so at the age of seventy-six, 
when most men are ready to lay down life’s burdens, he took 
up the task of making the Oregon Trail a vitalized monu- 
ment to pioneer courage and enterprise. 

Rebuilding an old prairie schooner out of parts of three 
that had crossed the plains he trained a yoke of young oxen 
and with a companion and a dog set forth on the long trek 
from the State of Washington to the city of Washington. 

It required twenty-two months to make the journey; but 
after many ups and downs he arrived in New York City, 
only to be arrested for having cattle on the streets. How- 


ever, the mayor soon settled this trouble by giving the old 


pioneer the freedom of the city, and assigned a policeman to 
pilot him and his wagon up and down Broadway. It took 
about half the force to get him out of the jam in Wall street. 

More than twenty years followed that coast-to-coast trip 
of the pioneer—years devoted by him to the single purpose 
of rousing America to the vital significance of the winning of 
our great West. During that time he traversed the trail 
repeatedly by train and by automobile, and finally by airship. 
This airplane flight was made at over a hundred miles an 
hour—fifty times faster than his initial ox-team journey. 
When, in the plane, he reached Washington, he was wel- 
comed by President Coolidge, who, with Congress, helped 
his plan to pay tribute to our western nation builders. A 
little more than a year ago, this dauntless veteran, a few days 
less than ninety-eight years old, passed to the Great Beyond. 
His dying words were characteristic: “I am not ready to go 
yet; my work is unfinished.” 

At the beginning of this year Lorne W. Barclay, formerly 
national educational director of the Boy Scouts, took charge 
of plans for a national celebration. On February 21, Presi- 
dent Hoover issued a proclamation calling upon the nation 
to observe the Covered Wagon Centennial, April 10 to De- 
cember 29. The closing date is the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Ezra Meeker. 

A nation-wide program is now well under way. Schools 
everywhere are making a study of the pioneers an important 
part of their curricula. Civic, fraternal and historical so- 
cieties are staging pageants and commemoration programs. 
On July 4 Boy Scouts from all over the country gathered 
at Independence Rock for a “round up” on the prairie. Here 
they camped for three days with cowboys and Indians. 

In Nebraska the governor is on the State committee and 
the celebration will be a state-wide function. In St. Louis, 
on April 10, the entire city took part in the Covered Wagon 
pageant, in which the scenes of a hundred years ago were re- 
enacted. In New York City, eight hundred schools are daily 
learning the story of the great westward tide. Similar cele- 
brations are taking place in every State. Dr. Driggs states the 
purpose of the Centennial as follows: 

“The vital question for you and me today is: Will the 
warp of American ideals and patriotism hold? It will cer- 
tainly hold if we can so humanize our history as to make it 
live in the hearts of the youth of America. This will be 
achieved only as we save and teach in vibrant forms the 
simple stories of the heroism of our pioneers who laid the 
foundations for the building of our Republic. The future 
welfare of our country depends upon this vital work. Our to- 
morrows are rooted in our yesterdays; our progress is predi- 
cated on the ideals which have brought our nation gloriously 
through to its high standards of today. The opportunity to 
teach our history even more magnificently is reaching to- 
wards us.” 
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THE PASSENGER PIGEON 


A reproduction of Audubon’s famous drawing of the wild pigeon of America, the passing of 
which is one of the most tragic incidents in the wild life annals of the nation. 





The Forest Was His Studio 


John James Audubon Insisted Upon Living the Life He Loved and as a Result, the 
Art and Literature of the World Have Been Enriched 


By H. O. Bisoop 


During 


to receive the command of a French man-of-war. 





O YOU know the name of the greatest painter of birds 
D and animals the United States has ever produced? It 
No man ever loved the 
forests of America more than this great man. He roamed the 
Nowhere did he find a more com- 


He was awakened 


is John James Audubon. 


woods from dawn to dusk. 
fortable bed than beneath some giant tree. 
each morning by a feathered opera which produced sweeter 
music than any company of Broadway stars. The forest was 
his studio. It has long been believed that Audubon was born 
on a plantation near New Orleans in 1780, but later discover- 
ies of hitherto unknown documents by Francis Hobart Her- 
rick, many of which are authenticated by the signature of Au- 
dubon’s father, point to the fact that his birthplace was the sea- 
port town of Les Cayes on the southwestern coast of Santa Do- 
mingo, now known as Haiti. He died near New York City in 
1851. His father was the twentieth child of a family of twenty- 
one, all of whom grew to maturity. One of the happy sights of 
the French village in which this family lived was to 

see the twenty-one young Audubons, accom- 
panied by their father and mother, going 
to church each Sunday morning. When 
the father of America’s great bird and 
animal painter reached the age of 
twelve, his parents deemed it high 
time for him to be making his 
own way in the world. He was 
therefore provided with a new 
suit, an extra shirt znd _ the 
parental blessing. He was told 
to go out into the world and 
make his name and fortune. 
Children were not coddled and 
pampered in those days. It 
“was not long until the lad had 
secured a job before the mast on 
a fishing vessel bound for the 
coast of America. At seventeen he 
Was rated as an able seaman. At 
twenty-one he commanded a_ vessel, 
and at twenty-five was owner and cap- 
tain of a small craft. He was a hustler, 
and soon accumulated a small fleet. It was 
not long until he was able to buy an estate 
in the West Indies. 


fairly wealthy, and was looked upon as an 


He was now rated 


unusually substantial citizen. His success 


and prominence made it possible for him 











From the painting by Frederick Cruickshank. 
Engraving by C. Turner, A.R.A. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


America’s greatest painter 
of birds and animals. 


these early years he made frequent trips to America and 
bought land in Louisiana and Pennsylvania. And, better 
still, became the husband of Anne Moynette, a beautiful 
and rich Louisiana girl. Three sons and one daughter came 
to their household. “The youngest son became the great 
painter. A few years after the birth of this child, Mrs. 
Audubon lost her life in Santo Domingo during a revolt, 
while sojourning there on a plantation owned by her hus- 
band. 

The unhappy man went to France and soon took unto 
himself another wife. The young son—the future great 
artist—was placed in charge of this step-mother who, for- 
tunately, gave him almost as much love and care as his real 
mother. In the meantime the father resumed his world- 
roving. 

From babyhood Audubon loved birds and trees. While 

toddling around the yard at the old Louisiana 
plantation, the sight of a_bright-plumaged 
bird would bring a smile of joy to his 
little face. When he was old enough 
he was allowed to go into the woods to 
To 
draw these wonderful creatures on 
paper became his childhood ambi- 


see the birds and small animals. 


tion. His early efforts, how- 
ever, failed to satisfy. For a 
number of years he burned 


them on each succeeding birth- 
day. 

In order at least to par- 
tially satisfy this longing his 
father placed him in the studio 
of David, the celebrated French 
This stubborn artist, 
without paying the least atten- 


painter. 


tion to the natural desires of the 

boy, set him to work drawing the 
heads of horses and the arms and legs 
Birds were neither seen nor 
Young Audubon 


of giants. 
heard in David’s studio. 
was honorably faithful in drawing these 
objects, but ignored all other studies, pre- 
ferring to spend his time in the woods 
gathering specimens of various kinds and 
making drawings of his feathered friends. 

The father was ambitious for his boy to 
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enter the navy and become a hero of the sea. But he had 
the good sense to give up this desire when convinced that 
the natural bent of his boy was that of a naturalist. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent the lad, now seventeen years of age, to 
his farm, near Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania. No boy was 
ever happier. On this beautiful farm, through which ran 
a cool stream, with hundreds of virgin trees lining its banks, 
he spent many joyous days doing the things he loved so 
much—drawing, fishing, hunting, roaming and collecting 
specimens of natural history. His home soon became a most 
interesting museum, filled with drawings of birds and ani- 
mals, and all sorts of eggs and stuffed beasts and birds. 

It was on a farm adjoining this one that he met Lucy 
Blakewell, who later became his wife. The Blakewells 
were English, and for some time young Audubon kept 
away from them, entertaining the French 
ill-feeling of that period toward Britishers. 
With unpardonable 
incivility he re- 
frained from return- 
ing Mr. Blakewell’s 
call. This feeling, 
however, was swept 
away when he acci- 
dentally discovered 
that this gentleman 
was very fond of 
hunting and knew a 
lot about birds. They 
met one day in win- 
ter while hunting grouse on Perkiomen Creek. “I was struck,” 
wrote Audubon, ‘“‘with the kind politeness of his manners, 
and found him a most expert marksman, and entered into 
conversation. I admired the beauty of his well-trained 
dogs, and finally promised to call on him and his family. 
Well do I recollect the morning, and may it please God 
may I never forget it, when, for the first time, I entered 
the Blakewell household. It happened that Mr. Blakewell 
was from home. I was shown into a parlor, where only 
one young lady was seated at work, with her back turned 
toward the fire. She rose on my entrance, offered me a 
seat and assured me of the gratification her father would 
feel on his return, which, she added with a smile, would 
be in a few minutes, as she would send a servant for him. 
Other ruddy cheeks made their appearance, but like spirits 
gay, vanished from my sight. Talking and working, the 
young lady who remained made the time pleasant enough, 
and to me especially so. It was she, my dear Lucy Blake- 
well, who afterwards became my wife and the mother of 
my children.” 

Some years later in describing his life and character at 
the time he was living on this Pennsylvania farm and was 
falling head over heels in love with Lucy, he said: “I had 
no vices, but was thoughtless, pensive, loving, fond of shoot- 
ing, fishing and riding, 2nd had a passion for raising all sorts 
of fowls, which sources of interest and amusement fully oc- 
cupied my time. It was one of my fancies to be ridiculously 


Reproduction of Audubon’s sketch of the rare 
Welcome Partridge of the Pacific Northwest. 


fond of dress; to hunt in black satin breeches, wear pumps 
when shooting and dress in the finest ruffled shirts I could 
obtain from France. I ate no butcher’s meat, lived chiefly 
on fruits, vegetables and fish, and never drank a glass of 
spirits or wine until my wedding day. To this I attribute 
my good health, endurance and iron constitution. So strong 
was this habit that I disliked going to dinner parties, where 
people were expected to indulge in eating and drinking and 
where often there was not a single dish to my taste. [| 
cared nothing for sumptuous entertainments. Pies, pud- 
dings, eggs and milk or cream was the food I liked best, and 
many a time was the dairy robbed of the cream intended to 
make butter for the Philadelphia market. All this while 
I was fair and rosy, strong as anyone of my age and sex 
could be, and as active and agile as a buck. And why, have 

7 I often thought, should I not 
have kept to this delicious 










mode of living?” 

Before giving his con- 
sent to the marriage, Mr. 
Blakewell insisted upon the 

young man taking a job 
with a New York 
firm in order to get 
some practical train- 
ing in business affairs. 
Of course he com- 
plied with the re- 
quest, but, as usual, 
trees and birds re- 
ceived practically all his attention. He had no more use for 
business than a turtle for a bird-nesting box. 

The wedding journey of the Audubons, taken more than 
a year after their marriage, was very much of an outdoor 
affair. They went to Pittsburgh on horseback, and from 
there down the Ohio River to Louisville in a flatboat. No 
bride and groom and baby were ever happier. They would 
tie up their boat at a shady spot on the bank whenever they 
felt like it. The young husband, accompanied by his fair 
young helpmate and the wee one, would ramble through the 
woods, painting birds, hunting game and catching fish. The 
clear, cool river was their bathtub, the sky their blanket, and 
the songbirds their radio. The cheeks of the baby were as 
rosy as a spring blossom. 

Some twenty years later, while writing about this trip, 
Audubon said: ‘When I think of these times, and call back 
to my mind the grandeur and beauty of those almost un- 
inhabited shores; when I picture to myself the dense and 
lofty summits of the forest, that everywhere spread along 
the hills and overhung the margins of the stream, unmolested 
by the ax of the settler; when I know how dearly pur- 
chased the safe navigation of that river had been by the 
blood of many worthy Virginians; when I see that no longer 
any aborigines are to be found there, and the vast herds of 
deer, elk and buffalo, which once pastured on these hills and 
in these- valleys, making for themselves great roads to the 
several salt springs, have ceased to exist; when I reflect that 
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all this grand portion of our Union, instead of being in a 
state of nature, is now, more or less, covered with villages, 
farms and towns, where the din of hammers and machinery 
is constantly heard; that the woods are fast disappearing 
under the ax by day and the fire by night; that hundreds 
of steamboats are gliding to and fro over the whole length 
of this majestic river; 
when I see the sur- 
plus population of Eu- 
rope coming to assist in 
the destruction of the 
forest and transplant- 
ing civilization into its 
darkest recesses ; when | 
remember these extraor- 
dinary changes have 
all taken place in the 
short period of twenty 
years, | pause, wonder 
and, although I know 
all to be a fact, can 
scarcely believe its real- 
ity.” 

At Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in partnership 
with a friend named 
Ferdinand Rosier, Au- 
dubon embarked in the 
mercantile __ business. 
This venture, as may 
be imagined, did not 
His 
heart was not in it. He 
just had to be with his 
beautiful birds, and go 


prove a success. 


wandering through the 
forests. After two un- 
successful business at- 
tempts at other places, 
the firm, in 1812, dis- 
solved partnership, and 
Audubon took up his 
Hender- 
sonville, Kentucky, where his 
second son was born. While 
living at Louisville, Audubon 
was visited by Alexander Wil- 
son, the famous ornithologist. 
Wilson had accidentally called 
for the purpose of soliciting Audubon’s subscription to his 
In Audubon’s writings is found 


residence at 


work on American birds. 
this reference to the visit : “How well do I remember him as he 
then walked up to me. His long, rather hooked nose, the keen- 
ness of his eyes and his prominent cheek bones stamped his 
countenance with a peculiar character. He had two volumes 
under his arm, and as he approached the table where I was 





Audubon’s vivid drawing of the Arctic Tern. “Light 

as a sylph,” the great woodsman said of this bird. 

“The graces, one might imagine, had taught it to 
perform those beautiful gambols.” 


working, I thought I discovered something like astonishment 
He opened his books, explained the na- 
ture of his occupation and requested my patronage. I felt 
surprised and gratified at the sight of his volumes, turned 


in his countenance. 


over a few of the plates and had already taken a pen in hand 
to write my name in his favor, when my partner, rather ab- 
ruptly, said to me in 
French, ‘My dear Au- 


dubon, what induces 
you to subscribe to this 
work? Your draw- 


ings are certainly far 
better; and again, you 
must know as much of 
the habits of American 
birds as this gentle- 
man.’ Whether Mr. 
Wilson understood 
French or not, or if the 
suddenness with which 
I paused disappointed 
him, I cannot tell, but 
I clearly perceived that 
he was not pleased.” 
At Wilson’s sugges- 
tion, Audubon took 
down a large portfolio 
and showed him the 
drawings he had made 
himself. He had now 
a collection of about 
two hundred. Wilson 
was amazed. He never 
dreamed that any other 
person was engaged in 
such a work in Amer- 
ica. Audubon treated 
him like a prince. He 
loaned him his draw- 
ings and went on trips 
with him through the 
woods and found 
birds for him that he 
never before had seen. He 
offered any of his drawings to 
Wilson for publication purposes, 
merely stipulating that his name 
should appear when published. 
Wilson was grouchy and selfish. 
His disposition was as shriveled and worthless as a lost prune. 
He expressed no gratitude for these generous offers. In his 
next volume he gave utterance to gross misrepresentations in 
commenting on his trip to Louisville, saying: “I neither re- 
ceived one act of civility from those to whom I was recom- 
mended, one subscriber, nor one new bird; though I delivered 
my letters, ransacked the woods repeatedly and visited all the 
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characters likely to subscribe. Science or literature had not 
one friend in this place.” 

Audubon’s next business venture was in partnership with 
his brother-in-law at New Orleans. This proved as unsuc- 
cessful as previous efforts. In the meantime, the natural- 
born artist and naturalist devoted days and weeks to long 
trips through pathless forests with only his faithful dog as 
his companion. Not a day passed that new additions were 
not made to his collection. It was necessary to shoot some 
of the birds and then ingeniously place them in natural posi- 
tions so as to be able to paint them. Others he would draw 
with the aid of a telescope, thus portraying them in their nat- 
ural surroundings. 

By this time Audubon was no longer the well-dressed dandy 
he had been while living on the farm near Philadelphia. He 
looked the part of an “American Woodsman,” a title by 
which he delighted to describe himself. His whiskers were 
bushy, his hair long, and his clothing rough and durable. 
With gun in hand, his color-box strapped to his back, and his 
dog trotting by his side, he must have looked exceedingly 
picturesque, and possibly “queer” to the occasional natives 
with whom he came in contact. These thousands of miles of 
tramping over a period of many years were evidently done 
with no object in mind other than studying nature at close 
range. No definite idea of publishing his work had as yet 
occurred to him. 

In the midst of these activities he received a letter inform- 


ing him of the death of his father in France, leaving him a 
fortune of $17,000, which was held in trust by a friend at 
Richmond, Virginia. ‘This friend shortly thereafter failed 
in business and Audubon never received a penny. But this 
worried him not at all. He kept right on pursuing the studies 
of nature. Now and then he would go broke and find him- 
self considerably in debt. He would work himself out of 
these difficulties by giving drawing lessons and making crayon 
portraits in Cincinnati and Louisville. 

His friends not only condemned this mode of conduct, but 
looked upon him as a mild sort of madman. But his wife, 
God bless her, never wavered in her love for him, nor in the 
firm belief of the great value of his work. She encouraged 
him in every possible way. When others bluntly told him 
he ought to give up his wanderings and foolish daubing and 
go to work at something useful like other men, she merely 
smiled, gave him a kiss, and told him to pay no attention to 
their ignorant prattle, but to carry on. What a rare and 
wonderful wife! In order to “make ends meet” and assist in 
the education of their children, she worked as a governess at 
New Orleans and Natchez when he was roaming in those 
sections of the country. At Bayou Sara she established a 
school. Audubon assisted her for a time by teaching dancing 
and music. 

During the year 1824+ he made a trip to Philadelphia 
which proved to be the turning point in his career. The rais- 
ing of the necessary funds to make this trip seems a trifle 
amusing to the people of a little more than a hundred years 
later. He turned to all sorts of manual labor, including the 
painting of the interior of a steamboat. Can you imagine the 


world’s greatest painter of birds daubing paint on the plank- 
ing of a boat? 

At Philadelphia he met Prince Canino, a son of Lucien 
Bonaparte, who greatly admired his drawings and urged him 
to have them published so that the world might see them, 
Full of hope, he hastened back to his wife in Louisiana, de- 
termined to accomplish something big. One night rats de- 
stroyed two hundred of his choicest paintings. Discouraged? 
Not at all. He at once headed for the woods to replace them. 
Two years later, still encouraged by the words of the Prince, 
he sailed for England from New Orleans to see what could 
be done about publishing his drawings. He did not know a 
single person in that country, but was determined to accom- 
plish something. He exhibited his pictures at various places, 
Very soon the noted British artists and naturalists were sitting 
up and taking notice. Great men took him by the hand and 
praised his work without stint. These included such men as 
Sir Walter Scott, Herschel and Christopher North. In 
France he attracted the attention of the great Humboldt, 
Cuvier and St. Hilaire, who generously acknowledged his 
great ability. Things began to look much brighter for the 
unknown American. 

In 1827 he issued the prospectus for his famous work, The 
Birds of America, containing five plates. The entire work 
consisted of four folio volumes of plates. The price of the 
work was $1,000, an enormous sum for those days. The 
entire cost of producing the issue was $100,000. Audubon, 
at that time, did not have enough money to pay for one vol- 
ume. Sir Thomas Lawrence, the painter, came to his rescue. 
Through his influence Audubon sold several paintings at 
handsome prices. He continued supporting himself and pay- 
ing his engravers’ bills by painting and selling pictures. The 
high price of the work made the taking of subscriptions an 
exceedingly slow process. In 1829 he returned to America 
for the purpose of taking subscriptions. Many people would 
withdraw their names, thus causing delay and renewed 
efforts. But this great soul thrived on discouragements. 

Daniel Webster not only subscribed for the work, but 
gave him the following letter: “I take this mode of commend- 
ing Mr. Audubon to any friends of mine he may meet on his 
journey to the West. I have not only great respect for Mr. 
Audubon’s scientific pursuits, but entertain for him personally 
much esteem and hearty good wishes.” 

Washington Irving gave Audubon letters of introduction 
to President Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren, and other 
distinguished men in Washington. His visit to the national 
capital was one of the most enjoyable experiences of his life. 

The first volume of his beautiful work was issued in Lon- 
don in 1830—just a hundred years ago. Following its ap- 
pearance, Audubon began writing his Ornithological Bioj- 
raphies, together with reminiscences of personal adventure and 
descriptions of scenery and character. It was published in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, between the years 1831 and 1839. It 
consisted of five volumes. In order to obtain the necessary 
material the author was obliged to make a number of trips to 
the United States, despite the fact that he always suffered 
almost death through seasickness. (Continued on page 546) 














Spruce slabs with the bark on were used for the out- 


side walls of this cabin, producing the effect of logs. A 
built-in garage is one of the admirable features of the plan. 


Planning the Mountain Cabin 


By CuHartes ALMA Byers 


RDINARILY, it would seem, the planning of a moun- 
tain cabin is accorded but little thought or study. 
Not only is it rather commonly lacking in any sem- 
blance to outward attractive- 
ness, but in the handling of the 


even more often 





interior it 
shows disregard for convenience 
and comfort. That it is so 
frequently neglected in such re- 
spects may, no doubt, be largely 


It is expected, in most cases at least, that the mountain 
cabin will be designed and constructed along rustic lines. It 
is thus the better harmonized with its surroundings, the bet- 

ter fitted to the probable pic- 
In 
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turesqueness of its setting. 
some instances this appearance 
of rusticity is especially pro- 
nounced, while in others it is 
merely suggested. Much de- 
pends, of course, on the mate- 
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KITCHEN 








attributed to the fact that, as SEAT 

a rule, it is only intended for 
occasional use, for a few days at 
a time; also, of course, partly to 
the fact that it is usually built 
as inexpensively as possible— 
not infrequently by the owner 
himself at odd times. How- 
ever, even though strict eco- 
nomy is to be practiced in its 


LIVING ROOM 
18-9"x 13-9" 


rials most readily obtainable 
and easiest to use; but, regard- 
less of the selection in this re- 
spect, its leaning toward the 
rustic will also be more or less 
governed by the character of 
the particular setting, as well as 
by individual tastes. 

One commonly associates the 
term “cabin” with a_ house 
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construction, the mountain 

cabin is deserving, from the standpoint of planning, of more 
than makeshift its designing, 
building and equipping are not only afforded many interest- 


ing possibilities, but various points are involved undoubtedly 


consideration. Indeed, in 


needing most thoughtful attention. 


built of logs. However, these 
vacation and week-end mountain abodes, while retaining the 
name of “cabin,” are, today, built of various materials as 
regards the walls—ordinary lumber, logs, bark-intact slabs 
sawed from logs, stone, and, occasionally, even stucco 
over framework, though this is not so rustic in effect. 
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This little mountain cabin has two rooms—kitchen and general-purpose 
living room; and the latter is provided with a closet-concealed bed. 


Doubtless the most popular material, perhaps because of 
its being easiest handled, is ordinary lumber. And since 
the aim is usually to build as cheaply as possible, the lum- 
ber chosen for the outside walls commonly runs to broad 
widths—say, eight, ten or twelve inches—and is set verti- 
cally, with the cracks battened with narrow quarter or three- 
eighths-inch strips. As also being easy to handle by the 
amateur builder, shingles and split or sawed shakes are much 
used for outside wall construction, particularly where the 
better class of workmanship is desired. 

Probably the next most popular type of mountain cabin 
is that which is either built of logs or affects a log-built ap- 
pearance. Real logs when used, must, of course, be straight 
and of fairly uniform sizes, and, to enable their being laid 
in a reasonably tight or solid wall, require notching where 
they cross in the forming of corners. ‘They are also usually 
somewhat dressed on the top and bottom sides to facilitiate 


SLEEPING 
PorcH 
7-3" 13-0" 


LIVING Roort 
13-0" 18'-0" 


KITCHEN 
7:3°x9-6" 








An inexpensively built cabin consist- 
ing of a large living room, with bed 
closet; kitchen, with sink and 
shelves; and a sleeping porch, to- 
gether with lavatory and closet. 
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their being snugly fitted together, and then laid in mortar. 
Instead of whole logs, however, slabs cut from their sides, 
which are produced in preparing logs for sawing up into lum- 
ber, are now generally given the preference. These are 
often stocked the same as lumber by dealers in mountainous 
localities and may be obtained at very moderate prices. Hav- 
ing the bark intact they produce, when used horizontally, 
quite the effect of real logs, and yet may be handled very 
much in the same manner as boards. 

Stone—cobble, split, or the miscellaneous pick-up kind— 
is also used in building vacation and week-end cabins, espe- 
cially if obtainable on the building site or nearby. The 
transportation of materials into such localities is usually a 
problem to be reckoned with, and if it can be solved in some 
such simple manner, the matter of cabin-building is ren- 
dered that much easier and cheaper. Stone, although it must 
be laid in cement mortar, is very easy to handle, piecemeal, 
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by the inexperienced builder. Then, too, stone has the nota- 
ble advantage over most other materials in that it makes the 
cabin the more nearly fireproof—always a big asset in dis- 
tricts where forest fires are a possibility. 

Frame and stucco cabins are also beginning to make their 
However, 
save in places where a community of vacationists has mate- 


appearance in some of these mountain retreats. 


rially tamed the wildness they are really too “dressy” to 
seem suited to the usual en- 
vironment. 


tection both against the weather and against possible mis- 
chievous depredation. 

The ordinary mountain cabin is small, often very small. 
Sometimes, in fact—at least in its early career—it will be 
In other instances, it 
may have three or four or even five rooms. Frequently it is 
built a room at a time, the beginning being made: with a 
single, all-purpose room. Indeed, for the person of limited means 


comprised of only one or two rooms. 


this is a very satisfactory way of 








-—— 10-0" 
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Whatever material is used 
for the outside walls, a certain 
amount of lumber will, at least, 
be required for finishing, espe- 
win- 
The 


interior walls, where strict eco- 


cially about doors and 


dows, and for partitions. 


nomy prevails, are often left 
without any special finish. This 
is particularly true of the real 
On the other hand, 


house 


log cabin. 
the stone 
times be finished with plaster, 
perhaps put on by the owner 
at odd times. 
Composition wall- 
board, with the 
joints battened, is 
commonly em- 
ployed in paneled 
fashion for such 


will some- 


purposes inthe 
better - appointed 
cabins, and, in- 
deed, makes a most 
satisfactory wall 
finish. 

The roof is, in 
most of 
either common 
shingles or shakes. 
They are very 
easily laid by the 
amateur and at the 
Same time pro- 
duce a suitable ap- 
pearance. Com- 
position _ roofing, 
preferably given a finish of crushed granite or crushed brick, 


cases, 


and bath. 


to overcome its ordinary severity, is also effective, and for 
the stone cabin especially, helps toward making the struc- 
ture less susceptible to destruction by fire. 

A worthwhile detail in the building of a mountain cabin, 
since the place will probably be occupied only a small part of 
the time, is the equipping of the windows with shutters. 
These may be made of plain, rough boards, fastened with 
hinges, and provided with hooks—to enable their being 
thrown open during occupancy and securely closed and fast- 
ened on the inside during vacancy. They constitute a pro- 





going about the undertaking—if 













This attractive mountain’cabin is more elaborate, having four rooms 


It is built of cobblestones, has a charming living porch, 
an attached garage, and is well-planned for convenience and comfort. 


thestart be made withthe ultimate 
additions properly planned. 
Possibilities in the matter of 
planning the room arrangement 
are, therefore, rather limited. 









ein Dursirve Ror | The accompanying floor plans, 
9-9748-6" together with the exterior views, 
show quite practical and con- 

venient layouts for cabins of 

LIVING Room two, three and four rooms, 

Ir 12-0" which may be studied in detail. 

A dining room as a separate 

_1 division is, in mountain-cabin 


building, generally regarded as 
superfluous. In- 
stead there will be 
a living room, 
of very 
dimensions, 
in anticipation of 
the occasional en- 
tertainment of 
friends, which will 
also serve for din- 
ing purposes. This 
room, since sleep- 
ing accommoda- 
tions are limited 
and there may be 
children or friends 
to provide for, is 
also advisedly 
equipped or _ fur- 
nished with a con- 
cealed bed ot some 
kind, perhaps lo- 
cated in a special 


often 
ample 


closet ready to be 
The ideal mountain-home 
living room will further possess a fireplace. There may 
also, if one wishes, be built-in seats and possibly a few built- 


drawn into service when needed. 


in shelves for books and magazines. 

In addition to this main room there should eventually be 
an exclusive bedroom or sleeping porch and a small kitchen. 
The former, whether a closed room or a more-or-less open 
sleeping proch, is preferably planned to include a closet since 
space for storing things is always desirable during both 
occupancy and vacancy. The kitchen, though very small, 
will doubtless have shelves for (Continued on page 548) 





Rainbows 
of the 
Coast Range 


By Fritz SKAGWAY 


O ONE in our party knew who had built the little 

log cabin at the head of the trail by the Khatada 

River. No one knew to whom it belonged. But 
the wide door with the makeshift hinges of leather had no 
lock, often standing ajar to welcome the wandering trapper, 
stray prospector, or grizzly hunter. Made of rough logs, 
mellowed to the shade of rich, brown velvet, it had 
weathered the years and still stood bravely, a mute re- 
minder of busy, happy days of long ago. 

Dave, the leader of our fishing party into this wild, 
British Columbia mountain fastness, was of the opinion the 
big rainbow would be biting down at the dam thirty rods 
west of the cabin. We eased our packs to the ground, 
rubbed our sore shoulders ruefully and listened to his dis- 
course. There would be plenty of time to cut wood, he 
thought, after we had caught a mess of fish for dinner. 

Through a dim tracery of a trail we filed in Indian 
fashion, one behind the other, westward toward a towering 
mountain whose side was marked by an ancient slide scar. 
At some remote time melting ice from glaciers higher up had 
started a landslide which tore down the mountain, taking 
huge forests with it to the river-bed below, forming a nar- 
row channel through which the water tore at a rapid speed. 
An old dam had been built above the narrows just before 
the World War and lay rotting in the roaring water while We scattered. Some fished the rocks below the dam 
while others fished from the bank beneath overhanging firs 


and cedars. I chose a quiet spot in the still waters 





The falls of the Khatada leap to the river below, 
singing in the sunshine as they rush to meet the 
blue waters of the Pacific. 


rainbow trout sported about in the cold, sparkling waters. 


above the dam where I could cast far out with a 
single fly at the tip of the leader. At the very 
first cast I felt the telltale smash of a big fellow 
as he surged into that fly. It was a McGinty, a 
bit small I feared, but it held. The big rainbow 
leaped once in the fading sunlight, his great sides 
streaked with brilliant crimson from whence he 
gets his name. He made straight for the dam 
overflow, a most unusual thing I thought. I knew 





there were many snags, angleirons from the dam 
timbers, and spikes, to say nothing of various other 
species of junk that had collected above the over- 
flow. Into this mass the trout headed as I tried 
frantically to swerve him from his purpose. I 
succeeded in heading him back but it was an effort. 
Away he went up stream, leaping twice before 
settling down to a long, steady tug of war that 





The little log cabin at the end of the trail, which was our 
camp—looking out on Khatada Lake. 
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made the rod bend double. With every leap I saw with 


keener sight his massive proportions. I wanted that trout 
more than anything else in the world. 
Dave came into sight just as the big fish leaped, then 


My 
rainbow turned far up 


discreetly withdrew to fish farther down the stream. 


stream and started for 


























the opposite bank. I 
had out all but about 
twenty feet of line so 
this 
last for long. 


could not 
With a 
steady, relentless pull I 
drew him back until he 
headed my way. One 
moment he pulled hard 
and then the 
slacked as he tore to- 


knew 


line 


Salmon caught by 

James Parker, our 

young engineer of 
the Full Moon. 


ward me. I reeled in 
the slack and 
the 
rush. It was not long 
With a leap 
almost at my feet the 


stood 


ready for next 


coming. 


monster started back toward the dam and the tangle of 


flotsam. 1 brought him up short that time. He was visibly 


weaker. Once he came to the surface and rolled heavily 
on his side but the sight of me sent him off in terror. Then 
he sounded and dove deep into the center of the stream bed. 
This 
Inch by 
inch I brought him into the shallows, unleashed my landing 
net and made to land him. Gasping, he lay on his side, but 
the fight was not all out of that splendid body. As he felt 
the gravel scrape his side he stood upright on his tail and 


“I pumped the reel and slowly drew him to the surface. 


time he held, doggedly refusing to turn on his side. 


dove for deep water, my reel singing in well-oiled harmony 
A little annoyed, I put the brake 
on the speeding line and drew him sharply up. 
great effort to keep him coming and this time he turned on 
his back gasping as I slipped the net beneath his body. It 
required both hands to lift the fish to shore. He was a 
splendid specimen and enough for a meal for four. Just 
as the sun dipped behind the snowcapped peak of an un- 


with the rushing river. 


It was no 


Big fellows from the cold, sparkling waters of Kha- 
tada in this wild British Columbia mountain fastness. 


named mountain of the Coast Range it lighted all the colors 
of the rainbow on his brilliant body. That was enough for 
me that night. I felt that to catch more would be wasting 
the bounty of this distant forest stream—something no 
sportsman cares to do intentionally. There was no telling 
how many the others had by this time and while we could 
keep the fish on the ice of the glacier back of our cabin it was 
not good policy to make a fish-hog of oneself, especially before 
these good friends who lived in this vicinity. 

Dave and Jim had gone farther down the stream. I 
could see them pulling in small rainbow of a foot or more 
in length but while I watched I did not see them catch 
big ones. Dave passed around the bend under the dense 
firs and when just out of sight caught a nine-pound rain- 
bow trout in a deep pool under the trees. It gave him a 
battle that lasted for some time. I did not see the struggle 
but his fish was larger than mine as we measured them 


by the light of our flashlights at the cabin that night. 


We were high 
above the foaming 
Skeena River in the 
fir forests close to 
timberline. On this 
Alpine height huge 
cloudwaves break 


against the mountain 


peaks, cling to its pin- 
nacles or rumble thun- 
derously down echoing 
Few 
get back to the sea as 
mist. 


canyons. billows 
To see their top- 
pling, falling, rolling is 
a high reward given to 
those who haunt the 
silent hills. ‘These giant 
peaks were born in vol- 


Jimmie proudly pulls 
in a nice one from 
Lake Khatada. 


canic heat of ages past. 
Molten cataracts of rock 
were heaved high into the heavens while golden lava flowed 
into the deep valleys, there to cool and mingle with the 
earth. Steamy canopies, chilled in sea mists, cascaded above 
them torrentially, and at last the mountains were born in 
pained, convulsive throes as the earth rolled its mighty 


ridges upward. III at ease in their lofty height and quaking 
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from the subterranean forces that reared them, the rocks 
themselves would crack and shatter in stony cataracts, falling 
from crag to crag, making steep slides and gentle slopes, all 
of which one may see today. Now glaciers clothe the higher 
peaks and melting snows feed the Khatada. 

When the mists fall as snow on the chilly heights, the 
crags are loath to free them and every little valley and niche 
is crowded full of mist and snow. Cloud after cloud, storm 
on storm, drift on drift, are piled and pressed until the fleecy 
mists become solid crystal that creeps slowly down under 
the weight of centuries—a glacier that, as the warm sun 


ing soil, the water soaks and is retained, the mud is filtered 
out for use in the growing forests and undergrowth rich in 
life-giving food in the form of berries and foliage for wild 
creatures which swarm the mountains. The tall trees soften 
the haste of the clouds, every twig is a clutching finger, every 
frond of fern or moss a staying hand in the mist. Falling 
snows are retained longer in the heat of summer when 
drought is on elsewhere. Rains sink into spongy beds, and 
the wild storms on the crest of the ranges form continuous 
little streams that feed the Khatada and other tributaries of 
the Skeena. Where trees are lacking there is but muddy 





Nine miles in length, encircled by snow-clad peaks, Lake Khatada is fed by the mists, falling as snow 
on the chilly heights—and her clear, cold depths are rainbow-haunted. 


melts it, throws off cascades leaping to the rivers below, 
draining into the Khatada and then into the Skeena to rush 
in rolling lengths to meet the tides of the Pacific at 
Prince Rupert. 

Were they left to themselves the hills and the clouds from 
their snows and rains would thrust down avalanche and 
mud-brown torrent torn from the bowels of the mountain 
slopes. No sparkling, rainbow-haunted cataracts could sing 
through the sunshine after the rain unless the water was 
curbed in its haste from the storm or the melting glacier. A 
check on the wasteful rush is made by the living, netted 
masses of evergreen forests. Spruce, pine and cedar forms 
a climbing verdure, a web of life to curb the flood, a fund 
against starvation, a store against famine, a blessing to the 
settlers, hunters and fishermen in the valley towns of the 


lower Skeena. Roots cling cooperatively and hold the slid- 


turbulence—and drought. 

Our open cabin door looked out on the Khatada. Close 
against the shack grew clumps of little Juneberry trees heavy 
with fruit. Nearby a little spring gushed forth at all times 
of the year, and from it trickled a stream flowing over the 
mossy, damp earth to the stream below. ‘Tiny trout swam 
about in the icy waters of this spring eagerly snapping at 
chance flies and insects unfortunate enough toalight in the water. 

Conies whistled from the boulders near our cabin, and 
little striped chipmunks, not at all like those of the East, 
scampered over the roof and peeked through the shake- 
shingled cracks at the queer humans below. Pack-rats 
squeaked and romped beneath the eaves, building strange 
nests of gnawed cedar bark in the gabled roof. Chattering 
magpies hopped and jumped about the door awaiting morsels 
from the cook’s dishwater and garbage. A dark blue jay, 
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Hileman 


Mountain goats climb the precipitous heights and 
roam the stony cliffs, seemingly unafraid. 


Hidden away behind a little iceberg, a most ex- 
quisite waterfall rushed over the top of the rock 
into a clear pool about an acre inextent. Far below 
thousands of big trout sported about in the depths. 


like nothing I had ever seen before, sang in a treetop by 
our window. Woodpeckers tapped a staccato .message 
from an old dead fir near the river bank. It was de- 
lightful to lie abed in the morning—when we had so many 
fish we knew that to catch more would be to waste 
them—and listen to the varied sounds about the camp. 
Then Stan would build the fire and soon the odor of 
delicious coffee would waft through the open doorway, 
creep along the floor like low-lying smoke and smite us 
full in the nostrils as it lifted to the bunks where we lay. 
That was the only alarm clock we needed. Out of bed, 
a hurried rush in the Alpine breeze of early morning to 
the river for a thorough wash and then back to dress. By 
then the trout would be simmering, bread would be toast- 
ing on forks of green withes and coffee would be set aside 
to settle. 


What appetites those early British Colum- 
bia mornings give one! I can still taste that 
coffee and trout with here and there an egg 
frying in the trout-flavored hot butter. Each 
man was good for three or four eggs and a 


good, big fifteen-inch trout. The coffee cups 
made at least two trips to the pot, and then 
we relaxed and planned for the day’s sport. 


Perhaps we would travel afoot to the tower- 
ing glacier above. Or, as we did one day, 
pole the boat upstream and portage through 
a quarter of a mile of heavy going, through 
a forest trail to the upper Khatada Lake 
where we saw beauties never seen by tourists 
along the line of the Canadian National 
Railway bordering the Skeena far below. 
Though we were but seven miles from the 
Skeena and the railroad, I believe no one 
save the native hunters and whites of that 
vicinity has seen this upper lake. Nine miles 
in length, it lies between towering peaks of 
snow with timberline but a mile up the 
side. Goats in herds ramble over the stony 


cliffs seemingly unafraid so long as we 
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humans remained on the water. But when I sought to 


explore a canyon behind an overhanging tongue of glacier 
they scampered far up the heights and were lost in the mists 
Here I discovered the most beautiful 
Hidden away 


of the mountain top. 
waterfall it has ever bezn my fortune to see. 
behind a little iceberg, the waterfall rushed over the top of 
a rock into a clear pool of about an acre in extent. Per- 
petual ice lined the mouth of this cavern but above the roof 
was open and the sun shone on the rock wall reflecting in 
Far below one could see thousands of big trout 
An outlet rushed through a 


the pool. 
swimming about in the depths. 
cavelike hole in the bottom of the glacier to Khatada below. 
Where moisture wet the scattered bits of rotten wood and soil 
there sprang up !ittle Alpine flowers. The air was clear as 
crystal. 

This was a virgin world untouched by tourist. We did 
not go the full length of Khatada. We had no motor on 
our boat and we were content to bask in this Garden of 
Eden. When one arrives in Paradise there is no need to 
seek further for happiness. We had but to flick our flies 
over the boat side and a rainbow trout would strike. It was 


a hunter’s paradise. "We saw indications of huge grizzlies 
but we were not prepared to look them up for at times their 
temper is uncertain and one must be heavily armed and 
backed by more rifles if he is to play around their territory. 
They hang about the glaciers feeding on the succulent growth 
of such plants as skunk cabbage and roots, dropping down to 
the level of the berries for a dessert. 

The entire Skeena Valley country is a land of beauty un- 
surpassed in North America. What I have written is but a 
glimpse, like a scene viewed through a door that swings a 
moment wide. You see for a moment a chain of purple 
mountains, snowcapped, with dashing cataracts and lush, 
green meadows in striking contrast to the darker, fir forest 
about. Through that door is wafted to your nostrils the 
fragrance of the forest simmering in the sunshine, with a 
tinge as of incense which is the distant odor of burning cedar 
used in some wild campfire along the river bank. It is hard 
to believe that eastern coast cities are but six days distant. 
There is beauty unsurpassed in the Coast Range mountains. 


It is for all who choose to go. 


Indiana’s Veteran Sycamore 


EAR Mt. Carmel, Illinois, but on the Indiana side 

of the Wabash River, stands a magnificent sycamore 
tree, one hundred sixty-eight 
feet high, thirty-three feet in 
circumference four feet from 
the ground, and eleven feet in 
greatest diameter above 
swollen base. It is the last re- 
maining giant of a virgin 
stand of sycamore typ‘cal of 
the region, and is sadly in 
need of care. Dr. Robert 
Ridgway, of Olney, Illinois, 
wrote that he first noticed the 
tree some time during the 
early eighteen-seventies when 
much of the greater part of 
the flood-plain of the lower 
Wabash still 
with virgin forest, and he 
noted it officially at that time 
in a report he was making on 


was covered 


the native trees of the lower 
Wabash and White River 
Valleys, as follows: “There 
were twelve trees measured 
the same day in the bottoms 
of Gibson County, Indiana, 
below the mouth of Patoka 
Creek, which averaged 127 
feet spread of top and 23% 





Photographed in September, 1928, this is the old Syca- 
more (Platanus occidentalis) inGibson County, Indiana. 


feet in circumference, the extremes being 100 to 135 and 14 to 
30 feet.” The girth was measured above the “swell” at the 
base (the largest tree was 42 
feet in circumference near the 
ground). The pictured tree 
tells a sad story, for it repre- 
sents not “the beginning of the 
end,” but virtually the end of 
this magnificent virgin stand 
of native trees. It stands now 
alone in a large corn-field and 
has been exposed to the ele- 
ments for so many years that 
a large part of its top is gone 
and its height much reduced, 
but it is still a most impressive 
tree. 
hoped that local authorities 
will not permit the loss of this 


It is to be earnestly 


monument to the virgin for- 
ests of Indiana, but will see to 
it that proper measures are 
taken for its preservation and 
protection as long as it may 
live. The tree has been nomi- 
nated for the Hall of Fame 
for Trees of The American 
Forestry Association by Mrs. 
C. L. Hutchinson of Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, and the 
late Dr. Ridgway, of Olnev. 








The Evolution of a Forest Ranger 


By A.Frep G. CLAYTON 


“ HERE’S sure been lots of change since | first started 
rangerin’,” drawled the old-time ranger as he knocked 
the ashes from his pipe. ‘“That was back in 1905. The 

Service was pretty new then and wasn’t so particular "bout 

the fellers they put on as rangers. About all we had to be 

able to do was to ride and pack a horse, both of which come 


natural. I reckon we were pick-ups, someone the govern- 


wasn't hardly any what was overcrowded with book 
learnin’. They were a pretty fair bunch, but there was only 
one way they were like us. They were the devil to go 
I reckon they sort of inherited ridin’ because they 
was all boys from western ranches. But instead of dressin’ 
like ordinary waddies, most of em wore choke-bore pants. 
But in spite of 


mounted. 


Everybody laughed, but they kept ’em on. 





1910 1920 
ment had to have in a hurry to kind of take care of things. 
“We had some tough ol’ sinners amongst us, too, and 
don’t you think we didn’t. We were far from bein’ Sunday 
School boys. But a feller didn’t have a clean conscience them 
days unless he had done somethin’ strikin’. Most of us had 
growed up on the range and been stock hands all our lives 
before takin’ on the government job, and we all knowed 
more ‘bout cows and horses than we did ’bout trees. Now- 
adays there’s lots of cussin’ goin’ on "bout us ol’ timers mainly 
to do with the supposed fact that we didn’t do no work. 
“But that ain’t hardly fair, and furthermore it ain’t right 
because it ain’t so. We done what we could and what was 
expected of us, and didn’t get much for what we done, 
neither. Anyway, we didn’t have much to do with, and 
jest between you and me, there was a whole lot of guys 
back East who didn’t know jest what there was to be done. 
“Along about 1910 things began to change somewhat, 
specially where rangers were concerned. Some of the ol’ 
timers began droppin’ out and a whole new crowd of rangers 
These fellers were 
Most of ’em were 


commenced goin’ in for the work. 
considerable different from what we was. 
young fellers and some had a fair education, though there 
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their riggin’ they were all that a ranger should be. There 
ain’t many of ’em left as rangers. Some are supervisors and 
some are on their way to Washington. 

“Then a few years later comes another change. Gosh, 
ain't it terrible the way the world and everythin’ in it 
changes? It’s a different layout entirely. These boys are 
mostly all from colleges, but even at that there are some pretty 
This bunch ain’t so much for goin’ 
mounted as we ol’ timers done. Yet, them as has to fixes up 
But by this time things are changin’ 
so that automobiles is bein’ used lots. These lads don’t seem 
to take so much to ridin’ outfits but instead wear pants that 


bright lads amongst ’em. 


with pretty gocd horses. 


flap in the breeze. 

“We ain’t had no more changes yet. We ain’t had time. 
But that ain’t sayin’ but what there won’t be, for what with 
the changes I’ve seen, I calculate that in another ten years 
there'll be women rangers walkin’ ’round in silk shirts and 
ridin’ boots, and gettin’ away with it. And they'll probably 
look back at these young fellers of today, who'll then be 
ol’ timers, and say what a scurvy bunch of tripe they was. 


Yes, sir, this ol’ world sure changes.” 
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L. G. Gray 





The Weather Bureau on Wheels—A New Firefighting Aid 


Photographs by courtesy of the “Pasadena Post*’ 


“6 RESTLESS ocean of air” aptly describes the earth’s 
Our air ocean has its tides, eddies, 
Through these 
air movements nature produces the ceaseless changes and ad- 
Living as we do at the bot- 


atmosphere. 
waves, and warm or cold currents. 


justments called ‘“‘weather.”’ 
tom of this vast atmospheric ocean, weather conditions exert 
profound influences on our activities whether these deal with 
commerce, agriculture, or forestry. 

We wish to conserve forest lands for wood production 
and recreation, grass and grain lands for food supply, and 
brush lands for watershed pro- 
tection. The chief enemy of 
the conservation of these natu- 
Therefore, 
weather favoring 
easy start, rapid spread and diffi- 
cult control of forest, 
grain and brush fires are of spe- 
cial interest and importance to 
conservation Such 
weather conditions are becom- 


fire 


ral resources is fire. 
conditions 


grass, 





agencies. 


ing known generally as 
weather. 

The influences of weather on 
fire occurrence and behavior are 
evident from ordinary observa- 
tion. Briefly, intense lightning 
storms accompanied by little or 
no rain cause many fires, partic- 
ularly in the far West; but fires 
will not start, whether from 


lightning or from human care- 





The “Weather Bureau Office on Wheels”——showing 
radio mast and antenna in operating position. 
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Neither 
will they start readily nor spread rapidly if fuels are damp 
from moisture absorbed from the air or from heavy fogs or 
Without wind to fan embers, to furnish adequate 
oxygen for rapid burning, and to blow sparks fire control is 
not extremely difficult. On the other hand, periods of hot, 
dry, windy weather cause rapid drying of fuels so that fires 
start readily, and this drying plus the fanning effects of wind 
cause fires to spread rapidly and to be difficult to control. 


lessness, if forest fuels are wet from rain or snow. 


dews. 


Exceptionally long-continued or severe drying periods in 
combination with strong winds 
cause occasional critical condi- 
tions which make human con- 
trol impossible. 

There the 
year when fire danger is hor- 
mally pronounced. In the far 
West the long, dry, hot, windy 
’ lightning 
fire sea- 


are seasons of 


summers with “dry’ 
storms constitute the 
In the middle and east- 
ern United States spring and 
fall the most dangerous 
times. During the fire season, 
periodic changes in fire danger 
occur as the vast eddies of air 
called “highs” and “lows,” hun- 
dreds and even thousands of 
miles in diameter, pass across the 
country and_ influence _ local 
weather by their air circula- 


Changes of this kind 


son. 


are 


tions. 
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sometimes persist for several days. As the sun rises, shines 
and sets, causing the usual daily changes in temperature, 
moisture and wind, hourly variations in fire danger occur. 
During the day the air is usually dry, hot and windy, and 
fires spread rapidly; but during the night the air is usually 
moist, cool and quiet, and fires spread much more slowly, 
sometimes almost dying out. The general causes of fire 
weather are on a large scale, then; but local modifications 
may occur, due particularly to the influence of mountainous 
topography and large bodies of water. 

Fire-protection agencies have leng realized the importance 
of fire weather, and since weather is his business, they have 
enlisted the cooperation of the meteorologist to assist in the 
battle against fire. A ‘“‘fire-weather’” service has been or- 
ganized, therefore, as a branch activity of the United States 
Weather Bureau. This service covers all of California and 
a small part of southwestern Nevada; and is engaged in col- 
lecting and making available fire-weather data from areas 
subject to fires, in studying these data to improve fire-weather 
forecast localization and to increase knowledge of weather 
and fire relationships, and in issuing fire-weather forecasts. 

Let us see how some types of fire-weather information 
are used in fire prevention and suppression work. ‘Through 
the use of information on climates, protection agencies pre- 
pare parts of their general fire plan. Climate determines 
the length and time of occurrence of the average fire sea- 
son, indicates the areas of pronounced weather hazard, and 
in conjunction with fire data, aids in determining the num- 
ber, placing and length of employment of normal protection 
forces. Through knowledge of weather and fire relation- 
ships, fire-fighters take every possible advantage of normal 
weather changes known to them. By concentrating their 
suppression efforts during the night, for example, they utilize 
favorable weather conditions, instead of working strenuously 





Open for business—showing radio receivers and interior arrange- 
ment of the traveling “office.” L.G. Gray, the fire-weather man, 
and M. H. Davis, Fire Dispatcher, on the Angeles National Forest. 








The operator getting a “red hot tip” on the 
latest fire-weather developments via radio 
from Navy station NPG, Mare Island. 


and often ineffectively during the day when weather con- 
ditions favor fire. 

Nature does not always behave normally, however, and 
it is in connection with departures from normal weather 
that the meteorologist is of special service, 
since he can often forecast from six hours to 
three days in advance those weather changes 
that will materially influence fire occurrence. 
Weather forecasts are being used as aids in 
fire-suppression work in such ways as deter- 
mining the necessity for employing additional 
fire-fighters or making reductions in fire 
crews; placing orders for additional supplies 
and equipment or canceling existing orders; 
dispatching fire crews to given fire sectors or 
holding them in readiness at central points; 
deciding on sectors where suppression attack 
shall be concentrated and on the specific 
strategy and tactics to be used. 

The forecasts thus serve as aids in effect- 
They 
are useful also in prevention and presuppres- 
sion work, as aids in determining whether 
or not the general public using a forest area 
shall be warned regarding carelessness with 
fire or be temporarily excluded from the 
area; whether or not additional protection 
men should be employed to prevent fires or 


ing economies in suppression costs. 
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in anticipation of fire outbreaks; whether or not brush burn- 
ing, logging or mill operations which might cause fires shall 
be temporarily discontinued ; and whether or not absences of 
members of the regular protection force shall be permitted. 
Through systematic daily weather observations during the 
fire season, protection agencies secure a very valuable local 
check on current fire-weather developments, of similar prac- 
tical application both prior to and during fire occurrences. 

One of the major activities of the fire-weather service is 
the establishment of special observation stations. Since the 
service was started in California in 1926, eighty-five special 
stations have been selected, equipped-and operated. Many 
are On mountain peaks or at ranger stations within the Na- 
tional Forests, and are manned by lookouts and rangers who, 
in addition to their respective fire detection and suppression 
duties, carefully observe and record fire-weather conditions 
for current forecasting and protection uses as well as for 
future studies. 

Fire-weather forecasts are issued daily at San Francisco 
throughout the fire season covering advance periods of from 
twelve to forty-eight hours. These general warnings are 
supplemented by special forecasts of exceptionally critical 
conditions and by longer-range outlooks covering advance 
periods of from three days to a week. ‘The forecasts include 
in general terms the expected weather conditions as to rela- 
tive humidity, temperature, wind direction, wind velocity 
and weather, particular mention being made of precipitation 
and thunderstorm possibilities. The probable effects on fire 
hazard are summed up by a statement that the hazard will 
be much, moderately, or slightly above or below normal. 

These forecasts apply to general regions over which con- 
ditions usually average much the same. California has such 
a wide variety of climates, however, that the state is divided 
into eleven regions for fire-weather purposes. Unless a 
forecast is given wide and speedy distribution, its practical 
value is very limited. Forecast distribution is accomplished 
through the issue of nearly one thousand copies of the daily 
weather map, daily newspaper publication, broadcasts in 
both ordinary language and code from large radio stations, 
and telegrams or telephone calls direct to those most directly 
concerned with fire. 

While these general forecasts have a variety of useful ap- 
plications to fire work, as already discussed, they are not 
sufficiently specific and localized for small fire areas to be 
of maximum usefulness in direct fire-suppression work. Lo- 
calized forecasts under ordinary circumstances cannot be 
made by the district forecaster, since he may not be familiar 
with local conditions, has relatively few observations to de- 
pend upon, and is charged with the work of forecasting for 
a variety of special purposes other than fire protection. A 
local meteorologist at the fire having available only local 
indications would also be unable to consistently localize fore- 
casts. However, if the local meteorologist is personally able 
to see the topography, cover and fire conditions peculiar to 
each case, and in addition has available the data collected 
elsewhere, he can issue specific fire-weather forecasts adapted 
to fire-suppression use. 

Realizing the truth of this situation, the United States 
Forest Service and the California Division of Forestry are 


cooperating with the Weather Bureau in equipping and 
With 
its equipment and personnel, this truck is a weather bu- 
reau office on wheels, which travels to fires instead of stay- 
ing at a remote fixed point to provide forecasting service. 


operating a special truck for service in California. 


As has been mentioned, the availability at the fire of the 
detailed information collected at the district forecast center 
is vital for field forecast work, and a quick and inexpensive 
means of communication is therefore the first essential for 
successful operation of the unit. Radio stations operated 
by the Navy Department already cooperate with the Weather 
Bureau in broadcasting weather data for the benefit of 
mariners, aviators and others whose businesses require cur- 
rent, detailed weather reports. The extension of this use 
of radio to fire-weather work seemed to be the best way to 
maintain communication. Experimental radio receivers 
covering three wave groups were built and installed and are 
being used by the unit with very satisfactory results. 

It will be of interest to trace briefly the steps in the rather 
remarkable system used in bringing data from wide areas to 
the fire. Every day at 5 A. M. and 5 P. M. Pacific time, 
observers throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and on vessels in the northeast Pacific 
Ocean take their observations of temperature, air pressure, 
wind direction, state of weather, wind velocity, precipitation, 
relative humidity, clouds and thunderstorms. These ob- 
servations are coded in a few words, and are transmitted by 
telegraph and radio to collecting centers, where they are 
sorted and each report is sent over a special telegraph cir- 
The district forecast center at San 
At the same time, 


cuit to selected stations. 
Francisco receives most of these reports. 
special reports from fire-weather stations in California are 
coming in by mail, heliograph, telephone, radio, teletype and 
telegraph or combinations of these forms of communication. 
Supplementing all these surface observations, upper-air data 
from about fifteen far-western stations extending from Can- 
ada to Mexico are received by telegraph, radio and teletype. 
These upper-air observations, secured by means of small 
“pilot” balloons, show the direction and velocity of the wind 
at given levels up to elevations of three miles or more, and 
so supply important forecasting information regarding the 
third dimension of the atmosphere. 

All available data are then charted on large maps in such 
ways as to show the current weather conditions in detail, 
to show the changes during the past twenty-four hours, and 
to show the departures of current conditions from the sea- 
sonal normals. The district forecaster then studies his charts 
carefully, and knowing some of the important fire-weather 
conditions that have followed similar types of charts, and 
having checks on probable repetition of the “type” through 
special observations and his knowledge of meteorological 
physics and of his district, he can then issue the general fire- 
weather forecasts. Within fifty to seventy minutes after 
taking the observations, except for distant foreign countries, 
all reports are received, the data are charted during this 
period and shortly thereafter, and often within ninety to 2 
hundred and twenty minutes, the forecasts are ready and are 
being distributed. (Continuing on page 52+) 








Trees for the Roadside 


By G. H. CoLtincwoop 


MERICANS who have traveled in Europe frequently 
refer disparagingly to the condition of our roadsides as 
compared with those of the older continent. ‘There 

ought to be a law—”’ is one way they start to describe their 
plans for encouraging roadside planting. Many whose travels 


are limited to our own conti- 


of trees already existing along the highways. A brief survey 
reveals the fact that in more than half of the states comprising 
three-fourths of the area of the country, roadside planting is 
carried on in a hit-or-miss way, with no legal recognition. 
Fortunately the states with highway planting laws are well 

scattered over the country. Ex- 


amples of attractive roadsides 





nent are also wondering why so 
many miles of concrete roads 
must be exposed to blistering 
heat and sweeping winds with 
scarcely a bush to break the un- 

monotony. This 
attention to the 


comfortable AND Forest Lire. 
C < 


increasing 
of our roadsides is ra 
that 


borders 
probably an_ indication 
American civilization is ad- 
vancing in culture as well as 
age. Another evidence of pub- civic groups. 
lic opinion is a recent state- 
ment by Thomas H. Mac- Epiror. 


The series of articles on tree planting and tree 
care has teen temporarily interrupted since the 
appearance of “Shade Trees—Their Kinds and 
Care” in the April number of AMERICAN Forests 


“Trees for the Roadside” follows naturally the 
discussion of shade trees, and in turn will te followed 


“The Making of a Town Forest.” 
“Memorial Trees and Groves.” 


These three form a unit of particular interest to 
The author will attempt to suggest 
ways for greater development along these lines. 


in California, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Ohio, Michigan, 
Missouri, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Wisconsin will 
be seen by tourists. Some will 
be stirred to ask why their 
state is not doing something. 
California’s law, like that of 
Maryland, establishes coopera- 
tion between the state highway 
department and the state for- 


ester. California encourages 











Donald, Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Mr. Mac- 
Donald referred to the power of the Government to partici- 
pate with the states in the cost of planting shade trees along 
the federal-aid highway system. Although a number of states 
have developed plans for such work none have taken ad- 
vantage of the proffered aid. He voiced a new point of 
view for highway engineers when he said the “planting of 
suitable trees and shrubbery along all 
sections of the federal-aid sys- 
tem where such growth 
canbe maintained 
should be regarded as a 
necessary eventual step 
in the improvement of 
the system.” He even 
went so far as to say 
“the satisfaction of this 
instinctive desire for 
"beauty is an object that 
should no longer be 
ignored in our public 
works, and especially in 
the improvement of our 
highways.” That is a 
strong statement to 
come from the engineer 
who guides the actions 
of America’s greatest 
road-buildingagency. It 
indicates we shall hear 
more about roadside 
planting and the care 





Future travelers may have to miss the shade of this row of maples 
because the trees were planted so near the road center that the right 
of way can be widened only by their sacrifice. 


local citizens or civic associa- 
tions to appeal to the highway 
department for permission to plant trees along a highway. 
They do so with the understanding that they must pay the 
cost of establishing the trees and maintaining them during 
their first year. The trees are planted under the supervis:on 
of the state forester but located in accordance with the 
advice of a highway engineer. Usually they are grown in 
the nursery of the state forester. 
Enough money is raised from 
private sources to per- 
mit the highway depart- 
ment to water and cul- 
tivate the trees for a 
full year after they are 
planted. Thereafter the 
state assumes responsi- 
bility for their care. A 
recent report shows 
that the 
highways has _ nearly 
130,000 trees under its 
maintenance. 

In Maryland the 
state forester looks 
after all trimming and 
planting, and supervises 
the tree work of wire- 
line companies. Stock 
for roadside planting is 
grown in the state for- 
est nursery. 

Pennsylvania deviates 


division of 


Clayton, Jr. 


Photograph by W. F 
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a little from this plan by attaching a tree specialist to the 
highway department. His responsibilities go beyond the 
actual planting of trees and include satisfactorily covering 
embankments with turf or flowering shrubs and vines. 

The State Highway Commissioner of Connecticut has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over trees, shrubs and other vegetation 
within the highway limits. He has authority to plant and 
properly care for this vegetation, and to represent the State 
in taking possession of trees in woodlands bordering the state 
In doing so the owners of the trees may be re- 
Wherever pos- 


highways. 
imbursed according to the stumpage value. 
sible existing trees and shrubs are saved, and usually native 
species are planted. New 
Jersey and Michigan have 
laws placing much of the re- 
sponsibility for tree care upon 
The 
commissioners are responsible 
for the condition of the road- 
side, and may employ a ca- 
pably trained man to take 
charge of the work. He is 
expected to plant new trees 
where necessary, but his pri- 


county commissions. 


mary function is to care for 
existing trees and roadside 
The commission 
and enforce 


vegetation. 
may draw up 
regulations which will en- 
hance the beauty of the road- 
sides, keep them clean and 
maintain complete equipment 
for spraying and pruning. 

Frequently the state or 
county officers in charge of 
roadside development have 
been pressed by public opin- 
ion to remove advertising 
matter from within the right- 
of-way. Usually they are 
ready to cooperate with this 
popular demand. In some 
cases the work of removing 
the signs has been done by employees of the commission, but 
usually it was supplemented by Boy Scouts, garden clubs, 
and similar organizations. It must be recognized that seldom 
can anything be done beyond the limits of public ownership, 
but as the public realizes the undesirable features of road- 
side advertising voluntary cooperation is extended. Cases 
exist where property owners have refused permission to erect 
signs or to allow them to be nailed to trees on their land, 
and other cases where advertisers have given up the use of 
promiscuous billboards. 

Were more people aware of the injury inflicted upon trees 
by nailing signs upon them, the feeling against them would 
Wounds are often made which open the 
Strangely 


be even stronger. 
way for wood destroying fungi and _ insects. 
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California has adopted the Eucalyptus tree as her 
own, but these would have grown better had they been 
spaced wider and set farther back from the road. 


enough, small sawmill men are often the most vehement in 
their attacks upon those who would nail signs to trees, for 
as the tree grows the nails become embedded in the trunk. 
Years later the tree may be cut for its saw logs, and the 
nails are frequently the cause of costly accidents in the mill. 

Roadside planting is so complex as to demand the best 
thought of those interested. It involves more than the plant- 
ing of trees or even the care and protection of trees now 
growing along the highways. Those who would effectively 
do this work must vision the future demands upon the high- 
way, show sympathetic recognition of the rights of owners of 
abutting property and plan for wide views as well as shade. 
In years past citizens planted 
too close to the right-of-way 
to permit the demands of 
modern traffic. Frequently 
rows of magnificent trees 
have had to be sacrificed for 
this reason alone. In order 
that growing trees may be as 
far from the center of the 
highway as possible they 
should be planted about a 
foot from the outside prop- 
erty line. If the right-of-way 
is forty feet wide or less the 
trees may be planted on pri- 
vate land if an option can be 
secured from the owner so 
that the land may later be 
acquired by the state. For- 
tunately highway engineers 
are recommending wide 
rights-of-way—even 500 and 
600 feet on some trunk roads. 

Too often the trees are so 
close in the rows that they 
cannot develop satisfactorily. 
Nearly all of our shade trees 
may be planted sixty to eighty 
feet from their nearest neigh- 
bors, and in level farm coun- 
try where there is competition 
with farm crops, they may be planted 100 to 120 feet apart. 
Wide spacing will assure large, spreading crowns, and will 
eventually develop most beautiful specimens. 

Motorists traveling from thirty to sixty miles an hour 
welcome a shaded strip of highway, but often after a stretch 
of trees an open strip provides a desirable change. Open 
spaces offer views across the country and suggest the possi- 
bility of more or less irregular plantings, as well as definite 
lines of trees. Any form of planting, however, should con- 
tinue for a considerable distance rather than to be made 
choppy by frequent breaks. 

Long stretches of level land may be planted with regular 
rows of trees, but rough and hilly land is especially suited to 
group plantings which more or less resemble haphazard ways 
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of nature. In either case flowering shrubs and plants between 
the trees are often highly desirable. These, together with 
sod along the margins, are all part of a complete planting 
program. 

The hazards of the road should always be kept in mind, 
and important highway intersections should be left without 
trees for fully 200 feet. Greater dangers which accompany 
railroad crossings warrant leaving open a stretch of 500 feet 
on either side of the intersection. 

Conditions over the United States are too varied for one 
to attempt to recommend individual trees for planting, or 
even to describe their qualities under different conditions. 
There are, however, certain 
fundamentals that should be 
kept in mind when selecting 
trees. They should first of 
all be adapted to the climate, 
to the soil and to the local 
This 


naturally favors locally 


drainage conditions. 


known, native trees, but does 
not rule out those from other 
regions which may be adapted 
to the immediate situation. 
Examples of successfully 
adopted exotics include sev- 
eral of the eucalyptus family 
which have become so defi- 
nitely associated with the 
California landscape as to 


The London 


plane, or European sycamore, 


seem native. 


has adapted itself to Ameri- 


can conditions and_ proves 
especially satisfactory where 
smoke, factory fumes or dust 
discourage the more tender- 
leaved, native trees. 
Following the dictates of 
soil and drainage, the trees 
along a highway may differ 
according to changing site conditions much as they would if 
they had sprung up naturally. This indicates the importance 
of learning how to work with nature, rather than to struggle 
“against her laws. 
to their form, the character and color of their leaves and 


Trees may also be chosen with reference 
blossoms. As a rule, naturally high-headed trees, or those 
which can be trained to that form, are most desired. Occa- 
sionally, however, a low-growing tree, or one which holds 
In the South 
the palm has been used extensively and lends a characteristic 


its branches down to the ground, is suitable. 


element to the landscape. Pines are not generally used, but 
in some portions of the North they have proved effective. 
Evergreens may be encouraged to hold their lower branches 
and so prove an effective windbreak. 

It is not necessary to attempt to plant large trees. Usually 
the rapidly mounting costs which accompany increase in size 





The gothic arch of rows of elms is a recognized charac- 
teristic of many New England roads and streets. 


of tree stock encourage the use of small trees. Those with 
stems one inch to three inches in diameter and eight to twelve 
feet high are usually recommended. They can be dug from 
nearby woods, but they are never as satisfactory as trees 
grown in a well-managed nursery. Nursery trees that have 
been cultivated and transplanted from time to time have a 
ball of well-filled roots which quickly adapt themselves to 
new conditions. Woods-grown trees have been forced to 
compete with native vegetation, and consequently their roots 
spread out for a long distance, with feeding roots at the 


outer ends. When they are moved from the woods most of 


the tiny feeders are cut off. This can be partially corrected 


=e 


by transplanting them into a 
garden to grow one or two 
years with water and cultiva- 
tion so as to establish a good 
root system. But if time and 
uniformity are desirable fac- 
tors it is usually better to 
secure the right kind of trees 
from a reliable nursery. 
Those who plant trees do 
so that others who come after 
may have greater pleasure. 
It is an undertaking that 
requires energy to get started 
as_ well 
Accordingly, whenever pos- 
sible long-lived trees should 
be selected. A list of these 
would surely include certain 
of the oaks native to the 
region, the elms, hard maple, 
basswood, tulip trees, syca- 
and 


as to accomplish. 


more, horse chestnut, 
hackberry. 
others might be added to such 
a list. Usually trees bearing 
nuts or fruit are discouraged 
for roadside planting because 
the public has an idea that 


In each locality 


anything growing on the 
Much 


may be said, however, in favor of black walnut, whose 


highway is their property to molest or even destroy. 


sturdy form has enhanced many a roadside and whose nuts 
have given joy to countless boys and girls. This tree is sug- 
gested as one that will adapt itself to many of the widely 
varying conditions of our country. 

Some trees develop into community nuisances by filling 
drain tiles and wells with fibrous feeder roots. Usually 
these are fast-growing trees and include the elms, poplars, 
willows, and eucalyptus. Rather than discourage their use 
they should be planted where there are no drains or wells to be 
interfered with. Under these conditions the trees will add 
materially to the beauty of the landscape. 

Standing as we are on the brink of untold possibilities of 
radio, one might be inclined to ignore the poles along the 


road. It is probable, however, that power and most of our 
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messages will have to be transported over pole-supported 
wires for years to come. The highway is usually a right-of- 
way for the pole companies, so that the roadside planter will 
have to recognize the existence of poles in his plans. Care- 
lessly planted trees will soon interfere with the wires and 
make pruning necessary. Wherever possible the trees should 
be planted on the outer limits of the right-of-way and far 
enough back from the poles and wires that they may grow 
without obstruction. Where this is not possible, or where 
the trees are already in position, carefully supervised pruning 
as in the case of Michigan and Maryland is urged. 

This leads to the suggestion that more people should 
realize that shade trees need continual care and attention. 
Park superintendents and many private owners recognize this 
fact, but it has scarcely entered the public mind. Every dollar 
which may be spent to secure a good tree should be followed 
by at least two dollars to be used for its plant- 
ing and subsequent care. Considering the lite 
of a shade tree, this is conservative, for it in- 
cludes watering when necessary, cultivating 
around the base of the tree, protecting it 
against mowers, fire, livestock, insects, and 
disease, as well as occasional pruning that the 
head may rise well above traffic. There is a 
constant need 
for bolstering 
the growing 
public interest 


in the estab- 
lishment and 
care of trees 
along the 


roadsides, for 
there is a ten- 
dency to leave 
the initiative to 
the state. Un- 
fortunately 
this is impos- 
sible in more 
than half of 
the states until some state officer has been given legal respon- 
sibility. Merely to pass a law would be futile, because a poor 
law may be worse than none. Local citizens and civic associ- 
ations can take such initial responsibility as will result in local 
demonstrations of effective planting. These should be under 
the guidance of a competent landscape architect or forester 
who will work in cooperation with the local highway authori- 
ties. When these demonstrations precede the passage of state 
laws they may serve as a basis for laws that will be passed. 
An outstanding demonstration of a modern highway with 
surroundings as carefully planned as the roadbed is being 
constructed by the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
and will be completed in 1932. This is the Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway to follow along the Potomac River 
connecting the Arlington Memorial Bridge with the Mount 


Vernon estate. For the most part the 40-foot pavement 











will be within a right-of-way whose minimum width is 200 
feet. As far as possible the natural landscape will be pre- 
served, and where desirable, the way will be planted with 
ornamental trees and shrubbery. 

A right-of-way width of 200 feet gives no foot-hold for 
indiscriminate arrays of refreshment stands, while signs and 
billboards will have practically no chance. Where necessary 
to protect against encroachment of undesirable structures 
a wider right-of-way can be acquired. All advertising signs 
can be relegated to the privately owned land back from the 
road, and wherever objectionable they may be screened out 
by planting trees and shrubs upon the public property. The 
public is further protected k+y a recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in Indiana which upholds the right of a city to prohibit 
signboards in areas near parks and boulevards. (General 
Outdoor Advertising Company vs. City of Indianapolis 

et al; Indiana 
Supreme 


Court No. 
25253.) The 
decision defi- 


nitely recog- 
nizes that the 
s ur roundings 
of a park or 
boulevard 
should be kept 
in harmony 
wherever it is 
practicable to 
do so. 

Public opin- 
ion favorable 


Above: Trees 
planted as close as 
these pin oaks 
will need to be 
carefully pruned. 


to roadside 
trees has caused 
highway engi- 


Below: These neers and line 


Monterey cypress 
form a dense, 
curved screen. 


men to con- 
sider the trees 
that grow 
along the right- 
of-way. The change has come about with the increasing 
recognition that highways are something more than means of 
getting from one place to another. Such an ideal of beautiful 
highways can be realized by caring for existing trees and 
shrubs, and by placing new plantings according to the best 
thought of landscape architects, highway engineers and the 
tree-conscious portion of the public. 

Books and bulletins on roadside planting include J. M. 
Bennett’s “Roadside Development,” and the United States 
Department of Agriculture bulletin, “Planting the Roadside,” 
by F. L. Mulford. Chapters in the American Civic Annual, 
edited by Harlean James, and in “Trees as Good Citizens” 
by Charles Lathrop Pack are recommended. Other publi- 
cations include the ““Roadsides of North Carolina,” published 
by the American Nature Association, and publications of state 
forestry departments and colleges of forestry and agriculture. 
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Farm Forestry in Finland 


By Erno SAARI 


Professor of Forest Economics, University of Helsinki 


HE farm problem is as much on the map in Finland 

as it is in the United States. Although the forest in- 

dustries play an important part in the economy of 
both countries it is rather peculiar that the value of forestry 
in the individual farmer’s economy has not been given proper 
consideration in either country until very recently. This 
appears due to the fact that both the direct and indirect in- 
come from forestry to the farmer has been considered an 
extra and uncertain income rather than one that could be 
relied upon currently. ‘This erroneous idea is inherited from 
the pioneers to whom the forests in many cases were a nuisance. 

The situation, however, has changed in Finland. The need 
of wood as raw material has increased tremendously and the 
income from forestry is beginning to be considered a regular 
item in the farmer’s economy. 

Comparatively, Finland is one of the richest forest coun- 
tries in the world. ‘The total forest area of the country is 
sixty-two million acres or about three-quarters of the area of 
the country. One-half of the forests are owned by farmers 
whose farms in the great majority of cases are small. The 
soil and cli- 
matic condi- 
tions in most 
sections of the 
country make 
agriculture 
rather unsatis- 
factory from 
the standpoint 
of labor re- 
quired and 
crops obtained. 
It can there- 
fore be under- 
stood why only 
twenty per 
cent of Fin- 
land’s farm 
is tilled 
land, seventy- 
two per cent 
is forest land 
and eight per 
cent waste 
land, mostly 
open swamps. 

In order to investigate the farmer’s economy, a special sys- 
tem of accountancy has been introduced on a number of 
farms in different parts of the country. The agricultural 
results are published yearly by the Board of Agriculture. 
Data concerning farm forestry have been gathered for some 
years by the present writer in a special investigation which 





This is a typical Finnish farm. The weight of forestry as an item 
in the economy of the farmer in Finland is important and is becoming 
more and more generally recognized. 


has supplied the figures given in this article. Broadly speak- 
ing, the annual growth of all forests owned by farmers is 
about double the amount needed for their home consumption. 
As the farmer’s forests are generally well situated as regards 
markets, almost all wood not needed on the farm can be 
sold. The net cash income from sales of wood in 1925 
averaged $317 per farm. ‘The urgent need of this income 
is evident from the following figures. 

The net cash income from agriculture and dairy farming 
in 1925 was on the average $285 per farm. The net cash 
earnings outside the farm, chiefly in connection with logging 
operations, were $139 per farm, or a total of $424 exclusive 
of forestry. The cash expenditures for food and living ex- 
pense of the farmer’s family averaged $471, to which must 
be added $171 for taxes and interest on borrowed capital, 
making a total of $642 or $218 more than the revenue from 
all sources other than the forests. ‘These figures clearly in- 
dicate that the agriculture and dairy farming alone do not 
provide enough money for operating a farm and paying all 
the living expenses of the farmer’s family. It should be 
pointed out 
that the in- 
come from the 
farm in kind 
plays a great 
part in the 
farmer’s econ- 
omy and the 
figures here 
indicate only 
the monetary 
transactions. 
In any case it 
is clear that 
without any 
other income 
than that pro- 
vided by agri- 
culture and 
dairy farming 
the standard of 
living on the 
farms would 
be low and 
might in large 
parts of the 
country approach a point at which life would be impossible. 
The capital expenses of the farmers for new buildings, land 
improvements, machinery, and clearing of new fields are to 
a very large extent dependent on the income derived from 
sales of wood. It has been calculated that the total capital 
investments of all farmers during the last ten years roughly 
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equal the total sales of wood from farm forests during the 
same period. 

Owing to the long and cold winter the need of fuel is very 
great and wood is practically the only fuel used on the farms. 


most commonly 


As regards building materials wood is 
in the 

dis- 
tricts. A con- 
siderable 

of 
still 


used 


country 


amount 
wood is 

used for fences 
and other re- 
quirements. 
According to 
investigations 
made the 
middle of the 
last decade the 
of 


wood used an- 


in 


quantity 


nually on the 
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its forests than on its agriculture and dairying. And this js 
indeed the case on a large number of farms especially in the 
central and northern parts of the country. The most impor- 
tant subsidiary use of forests for the farmer is in grazing, 
which is still quite common in Finland, although there is a 
strong move- 
ment in favor 
of intensified 
grazing on 
areas. sepa- 
rated from 
forests and 
especially pre- 
pared for pas- 
turage. Hunt- 
ing and fishing 
also give some 
income to the 
farmer, as do 
berries, fungi 
and lichens. 
Owners of 


farms in small farms, 
southwest especially if 
Finland was the forest does 
226 cubic feet A winter landscape on a farm forest in Finland. Natural regenera- not yield any 
solid measure tion is seen from seed trees which have been left on the cutting area. surplus over 


per capita. 

A new investigation is being made of the wood consumption 
in the whole country. A farm which cannot obtain sufficient 
wood for home consumption from its own forests is an ex- 
ception. In farm settlement, it is now recognized that the 
new farms must have at least sufficient forest to provide for 
their home consumption of wood. With the help of the 
material collected from the accountancy farms referred to, 
the writer has made an investigation of the net operating 
income from farm forestry in the southernmost part of Fin- 
land. 


(wood for home consumption) have been taken into account. 


Both income from sales of wood and income in kind 


In the expenses both direct cash expenses and the share of 
forestry in the total labor account of the farm have been in- 
cluded. 

The net operating annual income for 1924 to 1926 was 
on an average $1.71 an acre of forest land. The net operat- 
ing income from agriculture and dairy farming for the same 
years and farms was $5.58, or 3.3 times larger than that for 
forestry. Consequently a farm which has 3.3 times as large 
a forest area as its tilled land obtains on an average half its 
net operating income from forestry. If the forest area as 
compared to the tilled land is larger, the farm lives more on 


the home con- 
sumption, are to a great extent dependent on income from 
outside work. During the summer their labor is needed on 
the farm but during the winter they find work in the state 
forests, in the forests of lumber, pulp and paper companies, 
and in the forests of large estates, where there is a great de- 
mand for workers in logging operations. 

An inquiry into the forest labor question showed that about 
four-fifths of the workers in the logging operations in the 
districts investigated in South Finland were farmers. In 
North Finland the farmers formed about one-half of the 
workers in the logging operations. In remote districts in the 
northern and eastern parts of the country where natural con- 
ditions for agriculture are unfavorable, these logging opera- 
tions are quite indispensable for the life of the farmers. If 
the crops fail, logging operations are almost the only source 
of money income for those whose forests are too small to give 
any income from sale of wood. 

It is not too much to say that in large parts of Finland 
agriculture would not be possible at all without farm forests. 
(Photographs by courtesy of “The Public Educational Bu- 


reau of Forestry.’’) 

















EDITORIALS 
Gaining by Giving 


NQUESTIONABLY public opinion is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of greatly increasing the area of pub- 
The National Forest system it- 
There are 


licly owned forests. 
self, extensive as it is, is by no means complete. 
millions of acres of private holdings which in the interest of 
all concerned should preferably be transferred to Federal 
ownership. 

In planning ways and means for accomplishing this much 
desired end we are prone to think mainly in terms of Con- 
gressional appropriations which will permit the expenditure of 
millions in direct cash purchases. Sometimes we recognize 
the possibilities of the “General Land Exchange Law” which 
for the consolidation of existing National Forests permits the 
Forest Service to trade lands or stumpage on a basis of equal 
values for other tracts which are more strategically located. 

Seldom, if ever, do we give thought to Section 7 of the 
Clarke-McNary Law which offers the timberland owner an 
opportunity to donate his property to the Federal Govern- 
ment for national forest purposes, and permits him to retain 
under certain restrictions those timber cutting rights which to 
him are the real values involved. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘Why propose to a man that 
he donate a thing which Uncle Sam stands ready to pay for 
in cash, or trade for with other land or timber of equal 
value?” 
now, more than he would lcse by waiting an indefinite period 


By way of an answer—one stands to gain by giving 


in the vague hope of realizing a fictitious price for his 
property. The ownership of forest land these days—even of 
virgin timber of high intrinsic value, is not always an un- 
mixed blessing. The annual taxes and fire protection charges, 
pending the harvesting of the crop, often constitute a cumu- 
lative addition to the original investment that the realization 
value of the stumpage when it is finally cut cannot offset. 

Undoubtedly cases exist where savings greater than the 
sale value of the cutover land would follow its donation 
to the National Forest. This is more easily seen when one 
realizes that the owner may continue to exercise his cutting 
rights over a reasonable period of years. On his part he 
must comply with simple silvicultural rules to the end that 
the forest may be left in good growing condition preparatory 
to the production of a second crop. This is not an example 
of looking too closely into the mouth of the gift horse, but 
rather a case in which the proposed gift may be held as a 


trust, with the United States Forest Service acting as trustee 
to guarantee satisfactory management of the property pend- 
ing its receipt. Surely a gift of value reflects more credit 
upon the donor than one which is virtually valueless. 

The difficulty with the plan, and the reason why advan- 
tage is seldom taken of it is simple. While the law permits 
the donor to continue cutting timber or making such other 
use of the property as has been his habit, it does so with 
the understanding that the land will remain subject to tax- 
ation during the period it is so used. , In all fairness the 
federal government could offer no other plan, for during 
this period of use all receipts from the area go to the donor. 
Only after the property is deeded over to the federal gov- 
ernment do receipts from forest uses go to the Forest Service. 
When that is accomplished, thirty-five per cent of the gross 
receipts will be paid to the state and local governments for 
schools and roads. Until then there is nothing to pay and 
the responsibility rests with the state. 

This would seem to focus the blame upon the heavy 
burdens which forest owners must assume under the appli- 
cation of the general property tax. If the states would 
substitute for the annual property tax based on the value 
of the standing timber another in the nature of a comparable 
yield or severance tax, to be collected when and as the timber 
is cut, the problem would be in a fair way toward solution. 
This must be done by individual state action and in most 
cases will require new legislation. 

Naturally, the gain to the owner, through saving on annual 
tax payments, would mean a corresponding loss of annual 
revenues to the county or township. Such loss, however, 
would be only temporary and would be more than compen- 
sated by the assurance that the lands, under National Forest 
management, would become a perpetual source of revenue. 
The continual sale of the successive new crops of timber 
would return to the state and local political units, under 
existing legal provision, thirty-five per cent of their gross 
receipts. The states are urged to consider the Donation 
Clause of the Clarke-McNary Law and plan more satisfa- 
tory forest tax laws. If a law of state-wide application cannot 
be passed, legislation applying to areas acceptable to the Fed- 
eral Government is suggested. ‘That would be real cooper- 


ation. 
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Association Medal Winners 


INNERS of The American Forestry Association 

medals, awarded in the forestry contests held in 

the United States and Alaska, represent American 
youth awakened to appreciation of forestry ideals and aspira- 
tions. They are victors in competitions worthy of their 
metal—competitions which have contributed to the develop- 
ment not only of leaders of tomorrow but of an enlightened 
public. 

They have been presented with medals which are their 
permanent possessions; the schools or clubs which they rep- 
resented have been given medal plaques; and one young 
man was congratulated in person by the President of the 
United States 

In all cases, except one, forestry essay contests were held 
in which students of the grammar schools or high schools, 
or members of juvenile organizations 
took part. Forestry projects were 
undertaken in Wisconsin, the prize 
having been awarded to the out- 
standing school, rather than to an 
individual. 

The girls and boys who won 
medals for themselves and brought 
possession for one year to their 
schools or clubs of the large bronze 
medallions mounted on walnut are: 
Isabel Wilson of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation Schools of Kake, and Louise 
Harlan of the Territorial Schools of 
Nome, Alaska; California Young of 
the Girls High School of San Fran- 
cisco, California; Benjamin DeRoy, 
Jr., of the William H. Hall High 
School of West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Hannah Cox of Cullowhee 
High School of Cullowhee, North 
Carolina; Jane E. Lyons of the 
Harding Junior High School of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and 
Ewing Tune of the Una 4-H Club 
of Una, Tennessee. The Laona 
Public Schools of Wisconsin made 
the greatest contribution to forestry and conservation in that 
state and have been awarded the medal plaque. 

Individuals who have been presented with small bronze 
medals are: Roald Capstead of Ketchikan, and Lorena Lin- 
coln of Kotzebue, Alaska; Marjorie Curtiss of Torrington, 
Connecticut; Jesse Dudley of Washington, North Carolina, 
and Violet Lucile Jordon of Woodlawn, Tennessee. ‘Their 
prizes are similar in design to the large medals, bearing a 
reproduction of the general Sherman tree. 

The territory of Alaska was the first to conclude the 
forestry contests which were held for pupils of the eighth 


ner 


congratulated by 





Benjamin E. DeRoy, Jr., a medal win- 


of Connecticut, 
visited Washington and was personally 


grade and under, who had completed lessons prepared by 
the Forest Service and had taken field trips. Louise Harlan 
and Lorena Lincoln chose as their subject “Forest Fires,” 
and Isabel Wilson and Roald Capstead selected ‘Alaska’s 
Forests.” Governor George A. Parks sponsored the compe- 
tition, which was promoted by C. H. Flory, District Forester 
at Juneau. 

Oklahoma was the first state to announce the winner of 
The American Forestry Association medal. This was before 
prizes were awarded both to the girl and boy writing the best 
essays on forestry. The contest which was under the auspices 
of the Oklahoma Forest Commission had for the subject, ‘“The 
Part Forestry Can Play in the Development of Oklahoma,” 
and was promoted by George R. Phillips, State Forester. 

In California more than 11,000 pupils in the public schools 
participated in the essay contest 
which was sponsored by the Stop 
Forest Fires Committee of Califor- 
nia, of which C. C. Cottrell is secre- 
tary. The subject was “What I 
Will Do to Help Prevent Forest 
Fires.” 

The title of the essay which won 
for the Connecticut youth the bronze 
medals of the Association, and, dur- 
ing a visit to the national capital 
the congratulations of President 
Hoover, is ““Why We Need For- 
estry in Connecticut.” The State 
Park and Forest Commission spon- 
sored the contest and Austin Hawes, 
State Forester, directed it. 

High school pupils of North Caro- 
lina wrote on the weighty subject 
“Develop a Suitable Woodland Tax- 
ation Policy for North Carolina.” 
The contest, which was held under 
the auspices of the State Department 
of Conservation and Development, 
was directed by J. S. Holmes, State 
Forester. 

The University of Tennessee 
Agricultural Club, in cooperation with State Forester R. S. 
Maddox, conducted the forestry contest in that state for +H 
Club girls and boys. 

The outstanding piece of forestry and conservation work 
which brought honor to the Laona Public Schools of Wis- 
consin, is a forestry project of eighty acres. On this area 
32,000 seedlings have been planted, fire lanes constructed, 
slashings burned, a nursery and a bird refuge established. 
The contest was sponsored by the Extension Department 
of the State College of Agriculture, at the University of Wis- 


consin. 


who recently 


President Hoover. 
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Greenery Hunger 


And How It Brought About the Transformation of the 
“Richest Hill on Earth” 


By F. J. CLiFFoRD 


OT a tree, not a flower, not even a blade of grass 
N was to be found in Butte, Montana, prior to 1894. 
The reason was embodied in the poisonous arsenic- 
sulphur fumes oozing from smelter stacks and “stink piles.” 
True, the fumes represented a mighty wealth as they billowed 
skyward from the great smelters into which gold, silver, and 
copper ore poured, so rich that Anaconda Hill, on which the 
city of Butte was founded, was popularly known as “the 
richest hill on earth.” 

But there has been a transformation, in spite of the fact 
that the idea of Butte’s treeless desolation is still harbored 
in the public mind. Indeed, just recently one of the leading 
magazines of the country pictured Butte as the only Ameri- 
can city in which there is no living green thing. This may 
have fitted “the richest hill on earth,” thirty-five or forty 
years ago. At that time the “stink piles,” layers of ore and 
cordwood, were the offenders. When fired, the deadly sul- 
phur and arsenic were released in a heavy pall that blanketed 


the city. Add to this the smoke from the smelter stacks. 


a. * “ 


nature to start things. Occasional picnics of Butte chil- 
dren held in Deer Lodge thirty miles northwest of the big 
mining city, furnished the first spark of the transformation. 
There the nature-starved youngsters could revel on green 
grass, stare wide-eyed at the fiowers and marvel at the leaf 
laden trees. 

“I lived in Deer Lodge at that time,” said Mrs. W. I. 
Higgins, for many years a resident of the mining town, “and 
used to pity the Butte children. They were starved for 
a bit of real nature. They romped over the green grass at 
Deer Lodge and considered it a great privilege to pluck 
leaves from the trees, while flowers brought shrill cries of 
rapture. The birds were objects of delight and great inter- 
est for there were no feathered songsters in Butte those days. 
And the children were so pale-faced and thin, so different 
from the red-cheeked youngsters of Deer Lodge.” 

All of this became a pertinent subject of conversation 
when the mothers of the two cities foregathered in visits and 
club work, and while there is no way of measuring its in- 





Anaconda Hill during the old days in Butte—no trees, no grass, no flowers, because of the poisonous fumes 


oozing from smelter stacks. 


Accidents were all too common. Many teamsters hung 
lanterns to their horse’s neckyokes, when arc lights failed 
to penetrate the thick air. The hacking cough sounded its 
hollow warning everywhere. A funeral cortége became lost 
and wandered aimlessly about for more than an hour. Wires 
and ropes were used to guide people home, so thick were 
the fumes. 

As is often the case, it required something of an abstract 


No living green thing could survive the heavy and deadly smoke and fumes. 


fluence there were innumerable attempts to duplicate the 
Deer Lodge greenery in Butte. "These attempts, however, 
were for the most part fruitless and pitiful. One resident 
failing to make grass grow had his lawn covered with rocks 
and painted green. 

Conditions drifted and smouldered along until about 1894, 
when a posse of irate fathers headed by the mayor of Butte 
raided and put out the burning “stink-piles.” The “stink- 
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pile” owners claimed they were being discriminated against 
and threatened retaliation, but nothing of serious consequence 
occurred. 

A big improvement came when Marcus Daly built his 
smelters twenty-three miles from Butte and started ore trains 
there. But that 
was much like 
robbing Peter 
to pay Paul as 
it shifted the 
evil to the rich 
Anaconda val- 
ley. As a re- 
sult, law suits 
and counter 
law suits clut- 
tered the dock- 
ets of Deer 
Lodge County, 
dragging the 
people into a 
titanic struggle 
that lasted for 
many years. 

T he telling 
of that strug- 
gle is another 
story. Suffice 
to say that out 
of the turmoil came a consolidation of the smelter companies. 
A new plant was built at Anaconda, on the south side of the 
valley, and a tunnel one hundred and thirty-five feet wide and 
thirty feet high was built to the top of a nearby hill. Here a 
huge chimney, five hundred and eighty-seven feet high, was 
built and connected with the tunnel. This lifted the offend- 
ing gases high above the valley floor. 

But the lamentations of the farmers and ranchers con- 
tinued. Finally, it was decided to attempt the extraction of 
solids from the smelter fumes, at least those of an injurious 
nature. As a result the Cottrel method of electrical precipi- 
tation of the dust-like particles was developed. The method 
was so successful that many of the Cottrel units were installed 


And a street in Butte today! 


in the big tunnel. 





Not very old trees, but they do give promise 
of ample shade in a not distant future. 


The following years brought about better conditions in 
Butte, and 1913 found the city practically free from smelter 
fumes. Garden seeds were offered for sale, and garden- 
hungry people were seen hustling homeward with rakes, hoes, 
and kindred soil working implements. Carrots, onions, let- 
tuce and rad- 
ishes appeared 
in thin, strag- 
gly 
Grass appear- 


rows. 


ed, sometimes 
accompan- 
ied by ragged 


trees. 
B ut patient 
nature sent 


rain that wash- 
ed out the poi- 
sons and the 
sun revitalized 
the soil. Grad- 
ually the grow- 
ing things 
assumed a 
healthier hue, 
not excepting 
the children. 
Perhaps that 
was partly due 
to cow’s milk that soon became abundant when pastures re- 
turned to normalcy. 

But there were residents of Butte who were not content 
with the mere growing of vegetables. The late J. R. Whar- 
ton, father of gardening in Butte, pioneered the way for the 
present galaxy of flowers, trees and driveways. A flower 
show was the first objective, and was successfully staged. Soon 
afterwards there was organized the Mountain Garden Club 
of Butte. Nine flower shows have been staged since its in- 
ception. Trees were also planted and today line almost 
every street, having made remarkable growth. 

This is Butte today, which proves pretty well that there is 
always a sane way out of every difficulty if there is sufficient 
courage for the undertaking plus a love for nature’s greenery. 


Fire-Weather Service 
(Continued from page 514) 


The truck used by the unit is specially prepared for the 
accommodation of an operating personnel of two men, one 
a meteorologist and the other a combined radio operator and 
observer. The equipment of the truck includes charting 
facilities and meteorological instruments necessary to measure 
local weather conditions at fires, in addition to the radio 
receivers. 

The fire-weather unit has been in operation during the 
1929 fire season only, as the first of two experimental years 
to determine its practicability under all sorts of field con- 


ditions. Insufficient field work has been done so far to war- 


rant final conclusions. However, the feasibility of prepar- 
ing detailed weather charts on going fires through the use 
of radio has been demonstrated, and there have been in- 
stances where the forecasts were of material assistance in 
suppression work. 

Protection agencies throughout the country are becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance of fire weather and 
the present and potential value of fire-weather service, and 
the gradual perfection of working tools and aids is being ac- 
complished through the close cooperation of all agencies 


concerned. 











Little Stories by the Men of the Southern Forestry Educational Project of The American Forestry 
Association Who are Carrying the Message of Forest Protection to the People of the South 


AR to the south of that section of Florida known as 
the place where ‘nature did its best,” lies a land of 
swamps and open, sandy prairie. It seemed as though 
nature experimented here and then passed on, leaving a 
barren, unproductive wasteland. However, it might have 
been the plan of things that this country should remain the 
haunt of many creatures of the wild. The swamps and the 
matted jungles are the nesting places of the American and 
wood ibis, the snowy egrets, and the great herons and cranes, 
while the evil-looking water holds alligators and moccasins. 
The prairies served as the range for wild cattle and hogs. 

It was into this section that I went one cloudless summer 
morning to arrange for a motion picture program and lec- 
ture. We were to 
show ‘‘Pardners,”’ 
the motion picture 
made by the South- 
ern Forestry Edu- 
cational Project, 
and a number of 
other forestry 
educational and 
forest-fire pre- 


films. I 


learned later that 


vention 


this show marked 
the 


picture the natives 


first motion 
of this region had 
ever seen. 

A little cluster 
of houses marked 
the town. There were no streets and the only thoroughfare 
Was a sand-rutted road grown over with grass and palmetto. 
There was not even a schoolhouse. There was, however, a 
church and it was with the hope of using this for my motion- 
picture program that I approached the minister. 

I found him nodding in a chair on the front porch of his 
home, and explained the purpose of my visit and the cause 
for which I was working. He listened patiently, gazing at 


a tall cypress that raised its boughs on the distant horizon. 
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“Well, young man,” he finally said, ‘I don’t reckon the 
church is a place to show movin’ pictures.” 

I explained to him that we had shown in churches many 
times before and that the nature of our pictures was such 
that there need be no fear of anything out of place. Even 
this did not convince him. 

“Movin’ pictures is hardly a fit thing in the church,” he 
said. ‘I have only seen one picture in my life and it was so 
full of vulgarity that I’ll never go to another.” 

I assured him that we did not want to use the church if 
he felt that we shouldn’t and invited him to see our picture. 

Nearby I found a farmer splitting wood beside a cow barn. 
I made myself known and asked permission to hang a screen 
on the side of his 
barn and show our 


He 


graciously 


pictures there. 
very 
gave permission. 
So we gave the 
the 


barnyard 


show in 
farmer’s 
to the 


bawling 


music of 
cattle, 
stomping horses 
and cackling chick- 
Eighty 
more people gath- 


ens. or 
ered, coming from 

around. 
the 


over most 


miles 
When 


was 


show 


A group of Florida school children ready to hear and see a program 
depicting the evils of woods-burning. 


everybody ex- 
pressed their appreciation. One man offered me a quarter, 
saying that he had enjoyed the program too much to accept 
it free. 

It struck me after this incident that the Project is carrying 
on a worthwhile work when woods-burning people in the 
heart of a woods-burning country are willing to pay for infor- 
mation they get out of a program decrying the very things 
they have always thought necessary to their existence !— 
W.R. Dun tap, Unit Director, Florida. 
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Helpful Hints to Fire Fighters 


When a power fire pump refuses to start at a crucial moment and 
all ordinary methods of making it run have failed, extraordinary 


methods must be used. The following help- 
ful hints are the suggestions of several ex- 
perienced pumpmen. 

1. Crank the engine. 

2. Remove spark plugs, empty carburetor, 
and crank the engine. 

3. Sandpaper the flywheel, take off the 
timer and crank the engine. 

4. Kick the intake hose, blow cigarette 
smoke in the priming cocks, and crank the 
engine. 

5. Disconnect the water pump, reverse 
the gasoline tank, take off the grease cups, 
and crank the engine. 

6. Repeat a verse from the Koran, stick a 
wet towel between the cylinders, take off 
the flywheel, and crank the engine. 

7. Take the motor entirely apart, put 
it together with your fingers crossed, drop 
a quarter in the tank, and crank. 

8. Crank the engine suddenly without 
doing anything else. 

9. Turn your coat inside out, oil the hose 
connections, throw the batteries 
away, stuff a cushion in the fly- 


a special place for the protection of boobies. Good gracious, boobies 
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Oh, Much too Far 


Skipper says he doesn’t mind 
having a freshman define a 
log scale as an insect or forest 
litter as young trees, but when 
it comes to calling a logarithm 
a song of the lumberman it is 
going too far.—American For- 
ester. 








just seem to thrive, whether you take care of ’em or not. Iguanas, 
frigate birds, dwarf penguins, and things like that have to be looked 


after; but, boobies; oh, as the late Mr. 
Barnum so quaintly said, there’s one born 
every minute.—Chicago Tribune. 


Probably a Bit Rheumatic 


“Sam Quay, of the geology department 
of the University of Texas, has found a 
fish near Dallas which authorities say is no 
less than 37,500,000 years old. The speci- 
men, which is broken in only one place, 
will be put on display soon.” 

That’s what I read in the paper yester- 
day. Now I ordered fish once in a restau- 
rant down in Pensacola and—but wot’s 


the use? 
Forests Products Note 


“T’ll be a millionaire in a week with my 
new invention.” 
“What's that?” 
“Making wooden seeds for synthetic 
blackberry jam.” — Virginia 
Reel. 





wheel and crank the engine. 

10. Repeat the names of the 
Prophets in Arabic or Egyptian, 
put a gum-drop in No. 1 cylin- 
der, write your candid opinion 
of gasoline engines on the “instruc- 
tion” plate, roll up your sleeves, 
connect the magneto with your 
watch, take a pinch of snoose, 
remove your shoes, yell “Hell” 
into the gas tank, and crank the 





engine.—“Six Twenty Six.” 
In Behalf of Boobies 


Gene MacDonald says we 
ought to buy the Galapagos 
islands as a preserve for wild 
life. There are iguanas, frigate 
birds, dwarf penguins, the Ga- 
lapagos albatross, and the green 
footed booby. Which raises a 
question: Does this country need 











Fading Fish 


A successful conference,” declares the D-5 News 
Letter, “of all agencies and persons interested in fur- 
thering fish, game and recreation was held in Bishop 
on April 19.” 

How come? 
I'll just refuse to go fishin’. 


If they further the fish much further 


Fervent Forestry 


Thanks to Mrs. R. A. Ellis of 
Tampa, Florida, for this from 
Grosvenor Dawe in the Lake 
Placid News: 

“For future fertility fight 
forest fires furiously. Forests, 
feathers, fins, furs, fraternal. 
For further facts frequent 
Florida’s First Forest Fair—at 
Lake City, November.” 


Research Note 


“Not only has science discovered 
a fish that can walk overland 
from one body of water to 
another,” observes Elmer C. 
Adams, in The Detroit News, 
“but a hunter who can shoot it 
for a deer on the way.” 
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Chiggers—Pest of Man 


popularly called “harvest mites.” 
South and southern portions of the Middle West, Cen- 
tral and Middle Atlantic States suggest that they need not 
be called. Just pay a visit, they say, during June, July, or Au- 


er our pests of the blackberry patch, are also 


gust, to a blackberry patch, hay field, 
weed patch, grass or even low trees 
and the chigger audaciously pays his 
respects. 

The severity of his attack usually 
depends upon the immunity of a per- 
son to his “bite.” 
built up through repeated infection 


This immunity is 


which tends to inoculate or through 
various forms of work that harden 
and toughen the skin. Thus, a farmer 
who lives in an infested area will first 
suffer from chiggers but as the season 
grows on he will have built up an im- 
munity or will have worked in the 
sun until his skin has turned brown, 
hard, and impervious to chigger bites. 
City residents usually suffer great- 


est, especially young women who spend considerable time 
in softening their skin and keeping away from the sun’s 
rays. Children of the barefoot age are usually hard hit by 


the chigger but say less about it. 
where clothing fits rather closely to 
the body. The ankles, 


waist line generally get more than 


knees and 


their share of this famous pest. 

Just why the chigger burrows into 
At least this 
habit is not normal, for soon after- 
ward it dies. The burrowing into the 
skin is attained by following a pore 


the skin is not known. 


or hair follicle down beneath the sur- 
face of the skin. As it proceeds with 
this excavation process it gorges with 
human blood and the red spot that we 
first note is really the chigger, or har- 
vest mite, with some inflammation on 
This in- 


flammation becomes very painful and 


the part of our own skin. 


our first attempt to correct the situa- 
tion usually is done by scratching with 
the finger nails. This is an unwise 


habit for invariably severe scratching 


By F. F. FRANKLIN 


Inhabitants of the take place. 





The “harvest mite” or “chigger,” 

magnified 200 times. This is the 

little fellow that ruins our disposi- 

tions. This stage, or mite form, has 
but three pairs of legs. 


They usually attack 


Be ee 


The adult Trombidium does not 

molest man. This stage in its his- 

tory hibernates over the winter 

months. It is here magnified 

twenty-five times. Note the four 
pairs of legs. 
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will cause an abrasion through which serious infection may 


The chigger, as we know it, is in reality the true “mite” 
member of the order Acarina and family Trombididae. 
The word “chigger’’ probably is a corrupt form of “chigoe,” 


which is the name of a sand flea found 
near the equator in South America, 
and which crawls under the nails of 
man and produces a painful skin abra- 
sion similar to that of the chigger. 
Chiggers are not true insects, but 
may be classified in a group with ticks 
and spiders. As mentioned, we are 
only well acquainted with the com- 
mon mite form. ‘This same mite or 
larva form is ovoid in outline, with 
three pairs of legs, each of which is 
tipped with prominent claws. The 
claws aid it in attaching to insects 
upon which it feeds. When “fed up” 
it drops off and hides in a protected, 
cool, and moist place where it remains 
motionless for several weeks. It then 


gradually goes through a series of changes and emerges an 
eight-legged adult Trombidium, which is several times as 
large as the chigger, or mite stage. 

This form is predaceous and wanders about feeding upon 


caterpillars and other larval forms. 
Very frequently we find adult Trom- 
bidium, in the late fall, upon the 
wings of common house flies. Some 
authorities maintain that the adult 
form lives upon snakes instead of the 
sluggish caterpillars and various lar- 
val forms. Late in the fall the adult 
hibernates in the soil and emerges 
again in the spring to lay several hun- 
dred eggs upon the ground. Only 
one brood a year has ever been noted. 
These eggs may be mistaken for 
fungous forms, but within a short 
time, providing the weather is fav- 
orable, they hatch and we have hun- 
dreds of the six legged mites or chig- 
gers. In search of an insect hust, it 
climbs onto various vegetable forms 
where it comes too frequently in con- 
Adverse weather is 
the chigger’s greatest natural enemy. 


tact with man. 

















The House adjourned on July 3 until December 1, 1930. 
in special session to consider the London Naval Treaty. 
vation Calendar will be omitted during the remainder of the summer and autumn. 


The Conservation Calendar in Congress 


The Senate will continue 
Accordingly, the Conser- 

















LAWS PASSED BY THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


APPROPRIATIONS 
H. R. 9979—First deficiency appropriation 
bill for the fiscal years 1930 and 1931. 


Includes $3,300,000 for fighting forest fires 
on National Forests during past fire sea- 
son; $180,000 to combat insect infestations 
on National Forests in Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming; $45,000 for fighting forest 
fires on the Indian Forests during the past 
season; and other items for the several 
conservation bureaus. Public Law No. 78. 

H. R. 12902—Second deficiency appropriation 
bill for the fiscal years 1930 and 1931. 
Includes $3,500,000 for additional forest 
roads and trails as provided in Public Law 
No. 179, known as the Colton-Oddie law, 
and $5,345.90 for the purchase of 763.7 
acres of land in the Upper Mississippi Wild 
Life and Fish Refuge. Public Law No. 519. 

S. 3487—Authorizing an appropriation of 
$900,000 for construction of additional 
laboratories for use of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. Incor- 
porated in H. R. 7491. Public Law No. 128. 

H. R. 7491—Department of Agriculture bill, 
carrying appropriations for 1931 of $15,- 
$59,230 for the Forest Service, $1,818,320 
for the Biological Survey, and additional 
amounts for conservation activities in other 
bureaus. Public Law No. 272. 

H. R. 6564—Department of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill carrying appropriations of 
$9,989,135 for the National Park Service 
for 1931, and $560,000 for the forests of 
the Indian Service. Public Law No. 217. 

FORESTRY 

S. 3817—To simplify National Forest admin- 
istration. Public Law No. 268. 

H. R. 10877—Clarke-McNary—Authorizing 
annual appropriation for two succeeding 
fiscal years of $3,000,000 for purchase of 
forest lands in Eastern States as authorized 
by the Weeks Law. Public Law No. 298. 

H. R. 4189—To add certain lands to Boise 
National Forest. Public Law No. 491. 

H. R. 6130—To exempt the Custer National 
Forest from the operation of the forest 
homestead law. Public Law No. 353. 

H. R. 10780—To transfer certain lands to 
the Ouachita National Forest, Arkansas. 
Public Law No. 403. 

S. 3585—To transfer certain lands from the 
Tusayan National Forest, Arizona, to the 
Western Navajo Indian Reservation. Pub- 
lic Law No. 250. 

H. R. 9412—Leavitt—Authorizing the erec- 
tion of a memorial archway to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his leadership for forest con- 


marking the twenty-fifth 
Second 


servation, and 
anniversary of the Forest Service. 
deficiency appropriation bill includes $25,- 
000 for this. Public Law No. 296. 

H. J. Res. 195—Authorizing the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Agriculture, Forestry 
and Animal Industry in Washington, Sep- 
tember 8-20, 1930. $25,600 carried in sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation bill. Public 
Resolution No. 63. 

H. R. 5616—Colton-Oddie—To amend the 

public roads law of July 11, 1916, to au- 

thorize annual appropriations of $125,000,- 

000 for cooperation with the states in build- 

ing public highways. Public Law No. 90. 

4057—Authorizing the Secretary of the In- 

terior to extend the time for cutting and 
removing timber upon certain revested and 
reconveyed lands in the State of Oregon. 

Public Law No. 236. 

H. R. 3717—To add certain 
Fremont National Forest in the State of 
Oregon. Public Law No. 214. 

H. R. 4810—To add certain lands to the 
Helena National Forest in the State of 
Montana. Public Law No. 162. 

H. R. 10379—Colton-Oddie—Authorizing ap- 
propriations of $12,500,000 for forest roads 
and trails. Public Law No. 179. 

S. 669—A bill referring to land grants to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company which 


a 


lands to the 


are embraced within the exterior bound- 
aries of any National Forest or other gov- 
ernment reservation. Public Law No. 22. 
S. 3531—Knutson-Vandenberg—Authorizing 
tree-planting on National Forests, adequate 
care of timber sale areas on National For- 
ests, and the furnishing of seedlings and 


young trees for replanting burned-over 
areas in any National Park. Public Law 
No. 319. 

S. 2498—Shipstead-Newton-Nolan—To pro- 


mote the better protection and highest pub- 
lic use of lands of the United States and 
and northern 
the production of forest 
Public 


adjacent lands waters in 
Minnesota for 
products, and for other purposes. 


Law No. 539. 
PARKS 


S. 846—Conveying to Michigan for park pur- 
poses the Cheboygan Lighthouse Reserva- 
tion, Michigan. Public Law No. 67. 

H. R. 12235—Cramton—To provide for the 
creation of the Colonial National Monu- 
ment in Virginia, and for other purposes. 
Public Law No. 510. 

H. R. 5672—Abolishing the Papago Saguaro 
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National Monument in Arizona and dispos- 
ing of the lands for park and recreational 
uses. Public Law No. 92. 

H. R. 10581—For addition of lands to the 
Yosemite National Park, California. Pub- 
lic Law No. 187. 

H. R. 6121—To authorize the maintenance 
of central warehouses in National Parks 
and National Monuments and authorizing 
appropriations for the purchase of supplies 
and materials to be kept in said ware- 
houses. Public Law No. 145. 

S. 9895—Establishing the Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park in the State of New Mexico. 
Public Law No. 216. 

S. 4169—Adding certain lands to Zion Na- 
tional Park, Utah. Public Law No. 351. 

H. R. 3568—Revising boundaries of Yellow- 
stone National Park. Public Law No. 147. 

H. R. 6343—Extending the boundary limits 
of the proposed Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. Public Law No. 154. 

H. R. 5619—Authorizing land 
within the Lassen Volcanic National Park 
for private lands adjoining the park. Pub- 
lic Law No. 148. 

H. R. 8763—Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to investigate and report to 
Congress on the advisability of establish- 
ing the Apostle Islands National Park in 
Wisconsin. Public Law No. 186. 

H. R. 9183—To provide for the exercise of 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction by the 
United States over the Hawaii National 
Park in the Territory of Hawaii and for 
other purposes. Public Law No. 156. 

H. R. 6874—Authorizing exchanges of lands 
with owners of private land holdings with- 
in the Petrified Forest National Monument. 
Public Law No. 215. 

H. R. 10582—Adding certain lands to the 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Califor- 
nia. Public Law No. 507. 

S. 195—To facilitate the administration of 
the National Parks. Public Law No. 255. 

S. 4170—Adding certain lands to the Bryce 
Canyon National Park, Utah. Public Law 
No. 352. 

H. R. 2824—Amending Section 5 of act estab- 
lishing a National Military Park at Fort 
Donelson, Tennessee. Public Law No. 49. 

S. J. Res. 155—Naming a prominent moun- 
tain peak within the Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben 
Eielson. Public Resolution No. 87. 

H. R. 11784—Adding certain lands to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado. 
Public Law No. 404. 


exchanges 
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H. R. 4020—Authorizing the 
the Interior to investigate and report to 
Congress on the advisability of establish- 
ing a National Park to be known as the 


Secretary of 


Upper Mississippi National Park in the 


State of Iowa. Public Law No. 358. 


WILD LIFE 


941—Hawes—To amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate interstate transporta- 


w 


tion of black bass, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 20, 1926. Public Law 
No. 495. 

H. R. 5191—Authorizing the State of Ne- 
braska to make additional use of Niobrara 
Island as a game and fish preserve. Pub- 
lic Law No. 44. 

H. J. Res. 278—Authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $30,000 for participation by the 
United States Fur- 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held 
in Leipzig, Germany, in 1930. Public 
Resolution No. 59. 

H. R. 7405—White—Providing a five-year 
construction and maintenance program for 
the United States 
Public Law No. 240. 

§. 3950—Establishing a bird 
refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton 
County, Kansas. No. 346. 


in the International 


Bureau of Fisheries. 


migratory 


Public Law 


S. 1959—Creating a game sanctuary within 


the Ocala National Forest, Florida. Pub- 


lic Law No. 466. 


S. Res. 246—Creating a committee of five 


Senators to investigate matters pertaining 


to the replacement and conservation of 
wild-animal life, and to make recominen- 


dations for necessary legislation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. R. 6153—Authorizing the appointment by 


1? 2] 


the President of a Public Domain Comniis- 


sion. Public Law No. 107. 


. Res. 222—Resolved, That the manuscript 


entitled “The Control, Conservation, and 
Utilization of the Flood Waters of the 
Mississippi Basin,” prepared for the Na- 
tional Flood Commission by the Research 
Service, Inc., of Washington, District of 
Columbia, be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. Senate Document No. 127. 


H. R. 156—Authorizing the disposal of pub- 


H.’ K. 


lic land classified as temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive on Federal irriga- 
Public Law No. 232. 
1—Establishing a Federal 
Board. Public Law No. 10. 


tion projects. 
Farm 


H. R. 2152—Expanding in the foreign field 


service now rendered by the United States 


Bills Pending in Congress 


S. 


H. 


H 
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Department of Agriculture in acquiring 
and diffusing useful information regarding 
agriculture. Public Law No. 304. 
3619—Couzens—Reorganizing the Federal 
Power Commission. Public Law No. 412. 
R. 26—Cramton—For the development 
of the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way from Mt. Vernon to the Great Falls of 
the Potomac, and for the extension of the 
park and playground system of the Na- 


tional Capital. Public Law No. 284. 


. R. 8479—To amend the act entitled “An 


act for the control of floods on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes.” Approved May 15, 1928. 
Public Law No. 395. 


S. Res. 212—Authorizing the Secretary of 


2) 


H. 


the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce 
to assemble all the data that they may 
have in regard to the wood-pulp, supply, 
power sites, transportation, and other mat- 
ters entering into the possible projection 
of the newsprint industry into Alaska, and 
report their findings and the data to the 
Senate at the earliest possible moment. 
Considered and agreed to on February 


15, 1930. 
. 4015—The Plant Patent Law. Public Law 
No. 245. 

R. 2667—1930 Tariff Bill—Public Law 
No. 361. 


These bills will hold their places on the Congressional Calendar and may be considered during 
the short session of the Seventy-First Congress, beginning December 1, 1930 


APPROPRIATIONS 


S. 4586—McNary—To authorize additional 
appropriations for the National Arbore- 
tum. Reported to Senate June 26. Passed 

the Senate June 27. 


CONSERVATION 


S. 940—Hawes—To create an executive de- 

partment of the Government to be known 
Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce May 3, 1929. 


as the Department of Conservation. 


S. J. 101—King—Authorizing the President 
to invite the states to participate in a con- 
- ference for the purpose of formulating a 
comprehensive plan for forest conserva- 
Referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on Le- 
cember 4, 1929. 


tion and reforestation. 


S. 1594—King—To establish a branch of the 
Department of the Interior in one of the 
Public Land states, to such 
branch certain bureaus and offices of the 
Department of the Interior, and for other 


transfer to 


purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Survey September 5, 
1929. 


EDUCATION 


S. Con. Res. 23—Wagner—To provide for 
the establishment of an American Con- 


S. 


S. 


S. 


servation Week. Reported favorably by 
Senate Committee on Public Lands 
Report No. 862. Passed the 
Senate June 6. Referred to Judiciary 


Committee of the House June 13. 


2246—McNary—To amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of forest lands, for the reforestation 
of denuded areas, for the extension of Na- 
tional Forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefore.” Approved June 7, 1924, as 
amended. This bill would provide Sec. 
5-A, authorizing $100,000 to permit co- 
operation with State Foresters for the pur- 
pose of assisting forest industries and tim- 
berland owners. 


and 
Surveys. 


Referred to Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry December 3, 
1929. 


GRAZING 


1190—Phipps—To promote the develop- 
ment, protection and utilization of grazing 
facilities within National Forests, and for 
other purposes. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry May 20, 1929. 


62—Smoot—To promote the development, 
protection and utilization of National For- 
est resources, to stabilize the livestock in- 


dustry, and for other purposes. Referred 


to Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
April 18, 1929. 


INDIAN FORESTS 


S. 2489—Frazier—To provide for the estab- 


lishment of the Colville Indian Forest. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Indian Affairs, De- 
cember 4, 1929. 


H. R. 6865—Leavitt—Bill similar to above. 


S. 


No action taken. 

2490—Frazier—To provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Klamath Indian For- 
est. Referred to Committee on Indian 
Affairs December 4, 1929. 


H. R. 6863—Leavitt—Bill similar to above. 


S. 


No action taken. 

2231—Hayden—To reserve certain lands 
on the Public Domain in Arizona for the 
use and benefit of the Papago Indians, and 
for other purposes. Reported with amend- 
ments on May 22. Report No. 702. Passed 
the Senate May 23. Reported to the House 
June 16. 


S. 2488—Frazier—To provide for the estab- 


lishment of the Warm Springs Indian For- 
est. Referred to Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs December 4, 1930. 


H. R. 6864—Leavitt—Bill similar to above. 


No action taken. 


S. 3166—Frazier—To provide for the estab- 


lishment of the Yakima Indian Forest. 
Referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs January 6. 
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H. R. 8529—Leavitt—Bill similar to above. 
Reported to the House May 21. Report 
No. 1574. Passed the House June 23. 


LANDS 


S. 3557—McNary—To provide for the ac- 
quisition of certain timberlands and the 
sale thereof to the State of Oregon for 
recreational and scenic purposes. Reported 
to the Senate June 5. Report No. 832. 
Passed the Senate June 11. Reported to 
the House June 18. 

§. 1593—King—Granting certain unreserved 
and unappropriated Public Land to the 
several states. Referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys September 
5, 1929. 

S. 3146—McNary—To aid in establishment 
of State Parks. Referred to Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys January 6. 

H. R. 9051—Englebright—Bill similar to 
above. No action taken. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. 2354—George—To amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act so as to include naval 
stores. Reported to the Senate, amended, 
February 28. Report No. 230. Passed the 
Senate April 14. 

H. R. 194—Dickinson—To provide for re- 
search work in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of agricultural products other than 
forest products, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
April 15, 1929. 

H. R. 11701—Garber—To promote the main- 
tenance and stabilization of the channels 
of navigable streamsof the United States and 
to promote commerce between the several 
states, to protect post roads, to protect the 
Federal highways for military purposes, 
and for other purposes. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors April 16. 

S. 2327—Steiwer—Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
the county of Douglas, Oregon, for park 
purposes. Reported to Senate January 21. 

S. 1203—Bill similar to above. Reported to 
Senate January 21. Report No. 131. 
Passed the Senate April 1. Reported to 
the House April 25. Report No. 1318. 

H. R. 11968—Swing—To reserve for public 
use scenic rocks, pinnacles, reefs, and small 
islands along the sea coast of Orange 
County, California. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands April 28. 

H. R. 12308—Wood—To provide for the 
construction of a mill to manufacture dis- 
tinctive paper for United States securities. 
Referred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments May 12. 

H. R. 2527—Goodwin—Authorizing an ap- 
propriation to encourage the utilization of 
farm waste for the production of paper 
by aiding farmers and local chambers of 
commerce to develop the manufacturing 
of paper pulp from waste crops. Referred 
to Committee on Agriculture May 3, 1929. 

S. 561—Schall—Bill similar to above. No 


action taken. 


H. R. 10782—Haugen—tTo facilitate 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


and 
simplify the work of the Forest Service. 
Reported to the House April 29. Report 
No. 1338. Passed the House June 24. 
Reported to Senate July 1. Report No. 1142. 


S. 4149—Kendrick—To add certain lands to 


the Ashley National Forest in the State 
of Wyoming. Reported to the Senate on 
June 24+. Report No. 1088. Passed the 
Senate June 25, 1930. 


H. R. 11550—Carter—Bill similar to above. 


H. R. 


mn 


No action taken. 

7992—To add certain lands to the 
Cochetopa National Forest in the State 
of Colorado. Referred to Committee on 
Public Lands January 6. 
1695—Hayden—Providing for the acquire- 
ment by the United States of privately 
owned lands situated within the Coconino 
or Sitgreaves National Forests, Arizona, 
by exchanging therefor lands on the Pub- 
lic Domain within said state. Referred to 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
September 9, 1929. 


H. R. 990—Hawley—To add certain lands 


S 


. 2056—McNary—Bill 


to the Crater Lake National Forest. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Public Lands 
April 17, 1929. 

similar to above. 


No action taken. 


H. R. 3204—Colton—To authorize the ex- 


change of certain privately owned lands 
located within the Dixie National Forest, 
Utah, for Public Lands within said state. 
Referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, May 21, 1929. 


S. 3594—McNary—Authorizing appropria- 


H. R. 3245—Englebright—Bill 


tions for the construction and maintenance 
of improvements necessary for protection of 
the National Forests from fire, and for 
other purposes. Reported to Senate May 27. 
Report No. 731. Passed Senate June 2. 
similar to 
above. Hearings before House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, March 10, 
12 and 13; published, April 4. 


H. R. 9630—Hawley—To make the regula- 


S. 


tions of the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
lating to fire trespass on the National For- 
ests applicable to lands, the title to which 
is revested in the United States by the act 
approved June 9, 1916 (Thirty-ninth Stat- 
utes, page 218), and to certain other lands 
known as the Coos Bay Wagon Road 
lands. Reported to the House on April 
2. Report No. 1055. 

2367—McNary—Bill similar to above. No 
action taken. 


H. R. 9685—Taylor—To add certain lands 


H 


S. 116—Borah—Bill similar to above. 


to the Gunnison National Forest, Colorado. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
February 8. 


. R. 5653—French—For the inclusion of 


certain lands in the National Forests in 
the State of Idaho. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands December 2, 1929. 
No 


action taken. 


S. 3774—Norbeck—To amend 


S. 3130—Oddie—To enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to control emergency insect 
infestations on the National Forests. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry January 6, 1930. 

H. R. 8804—Englebright—Bill 
above. No action taken. 

H. R. 208—Taylor—To add certain public 
lands to the Leadville National Forest, 
Colorado. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands April 15, 1929. 

S. 462—Pittman—To include certain lands 
in the counties of Lincoln, Nye and White 
Pine, Nevada, in the Nevada National 
Forest, Nevada, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys April 23, 1929. 

H. R. 10368—Arentz—Bill similar to above. 
No action taken. 

H. R. 7993—Taylor—To add certain lands to 
the Pike National Forest, Colorado. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands 
January 6, 1930. 

S. 2366—McNary—To increase the propor- 
tion of the annual receipts from National 
Forests to be paid to the states for the 
benefit of the public schools and public 
roads. Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry December 4, 1929. 

S. 4166—McNary—To facilitate the use and 
occupancy of National Forest lands for 
purposes of residence, recreation, educa- 
tion, industry and commerce. Referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
April 14, 1930. ‘ 

H. R. 11637—Haugen—Bill similar to above. 
No action taken. 

H. R. 5404—Hawley—Authorizing the ex- 
change of land adjacent to the Santiam 
National Forest in the State of Oregon. 
Reported to the House May 5, 1930. Re- 
port No. 1379. 


similar to 


H. R. 4951—Hawley—Authorizing adjust- 


ment of the boundaries of the Santiam Na- 
tional Forest, State of Oregon, and for 
other purposes. Referred to Committee on 
the Public Lands November 7, 1929. 


H. R. 10962—Hawley—Authorizing adjust- 


ment of the boundaries of the Siuslaw Na- 
tional Forest, in the State of Oregon, and 
for other purposes. Referred to Committee 
on the Public Lands March 20, 1930. 

the United 
States mining laws applicable to the Na- 
tional Forests within the State of South 
Dakota. Reported to the Senate April 8. 
Passed the Senate April 14. 


S. 1718—Jones—To authorize addition of 


certain land to the Wenatchee National 
Forest. Referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry September 9, 1929. 


H. R. 12801—Butler—To extend the provi- 


sions of the Forest Exchange Act to pub- 
lic lands within ten miles of the boun- 
daries of the Whitman National Forest 
in the State of Oregon. Reported to the 
House June 18. Report No. 1962. 


S. 2351—Thomas—Providing for the enlarge- 


ment of the Wichita National Forest and 
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Game Preserve located in the State of 
Oklahoma, by the purchasing and adding 
thereto of adjacent land, and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor. Referred to 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
December 3, 1929. 

H. R. 13052—Pittenger—To amend section 
7 of the act entitled “An act to enable any 
state to cooperate with any other state or 
states, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for 
the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable 
waters,” approved March 1, 1911, as 
amended. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture June 19. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


H. R. 8163—Colton—To facilitate the ad- 
ministration of the National Parks by the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes. Reported to the 
House March 20. 


§. 196—Nye—Bill similar to above. Reported 
to the Senate April 28. Report No. 545. 
Passed the Senate May 7. 


H. R. 12404—Leavitt—To amend the act 
of April 9, 1924, so as to provide for Na- 
tional Park approaches. Reported to the 
Senate June 21. Report No. 1999. 

§. 3073—Nye—Bill similar to above. No 
action taken. 


H. R. 12381—Owen—To provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Everglades National 
Park in the State of Florida, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands May 14. 


H. R. 10584—To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to restore natural landscape 
conditions in Glacier National Park, Mon- 
tana. Referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands March 7, 1930. 


S. 2318—Jones—To establish the Grand 
Coulee National Park in the State of Wash- 
ington. Referred to Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys December 3, 1929. 


H. R. 13249—Glover—To authorize the ac- 
ceptance of a tract of land adjoining Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands June 30, 1930. 


H. R. 239—Sinclair—To establish the Kil- 
deer Mountain National Park in the State 
of North Dakota, and for other purposes. 
Referred to Committee on Public Lands 
April 15, 1929. 


H. R. 11900—To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to investigate and report to 
Congress on the desirability of the acquisi- 
tion of a portion of the Menominee Indian 
Reservation in Wisconsin for establishment 
of a National Park. Passed House June 9. 


H. R. 3867—Wingo—To establish the Oua- 


chita National Park in the State of Arkan- 
sas. Referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands June 11, 1929. 


H. R. 8284—Cramton—To abolish the Platt 


National Park in the State of Oklahoma 
and to provide for the disposition of the 
lands therein to the State of Oklahoma 
for use as a State Park, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands January 8, 1930. 


H. R. 8283—Cramton—To change the name 


of the Platt National Park, in the State 
of Oklahoma, to the Platt National Monu- 
ment, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 


H. R. 235—Sinclair—To establish the Roose- 


velt National Park in North Dakota. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands 
April 15, 1929. 


S. 326—Waterman—To establish a National 


Park to be known as the Royal Gorge Na- 
tional Park, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys April 22, 1929. 


H. R. 2374—Crail—To add certain lands to 


the Sequoia National Park, California. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
May 1, 1929. 


H. R. 8534—Hall—For the transfer of juris- 


diction over Sullys Hill National Park 
from the Department of the Interior to 
the Department of Agriculture, to be main- 
tained as the Sullys Hill National Game 
Preserve, and for other purposes. Re- 
ported te the House, with amendments, 
June 23, 1930. Report No. 2014. 


H. R. 13190—Garber—To establish the 


Wichita Mountains National Park of Okla- 
homa in the State of Oklahoma. Referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands June 
27, 1930. 


REFORESTATION 


H. R. 3569—Fulmer—To divert lands un- 


suited for profitable agriculture to pro- 
ductive forestry uses. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, May 31, 1929. 


S. 122—Oddie—To amend an act entitled 


“An act to provide for the protection of 
forest lands, for the reforestation of de- 
nuded areas, for the extension of National 
Forests and for other purposes, in order 
to promote the continuous production of 
timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor.” 
Amends Section 4 to permit federal co- 
operation with states in growing trees and 
shrubs for watershed planting as well as 
for planting lands on farms. Referred to 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
April 18, 1929. 


S. J. Res. 116—McNary—Extending the pro- 


visions of sections 1, 2, 6, and 7 of the 
act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the 


extension of National Forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote the continu- 
ous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor” to the Territory of Por- 
to Rico. Referred to the Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry January 6, 1930. 


. J. Res. 192—Davila—Similar to above 


bill. No action taken. 


H. R. 6976—Fulmer—To establish, maintain, 


and operate a reforesting station for pine 
and other timber trees in the seventh con- 
gressional district of South Carolina. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
December 9, 1929. 


H. R. 11785—Swing—To conserve the water 


resources and to encourage reforestation 
on the watersheds of San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties, California, by the 
withdrawal of the public lands within the 
San Bernardino National Forest from lo- 
cation and entry under the mining laws. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
April 21, 1930. 


H. R. 11976—Swing—Bill similar to above. 


Referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
April 28, 1930. No action taken. 


S. J. Res. 183-H. J. Res. 284—Authorizing 


the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with the territories of the United States 
under the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the protection of forest lands, for 
the reforestation of denuded areas, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the 
continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor.” Reported to the 
Senate on July 1, 1930. Report No. 1143. 
—H. J. Res. 284. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, March 31, 1930. 


ROADS 


H. R. 7585—Colton—To amend the act en- 


titled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the states in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amend- 
ed and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses. Reported to the House on Janu- 
ary 29. Report No. 555. Recommitted to 
Roads on March 17. 


H. R. 9304—Colton—Bill similar to above. 


Referred to the Committee on Roads Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 


S. 1486—Oddie—Bill similar to H. R. 7585. 


Referred to House Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads June 14, 1929. 


TAXATION 


S. 2801—Steiwer—Authorizing and directing 


the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate 
all phases of taxation in relation to Agri- 
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culture. Referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry December 13, 1929. 

H. R. 2570—Brand—To aid in the reduction 
of taxes on farm lands and to promote 
elementary education in rural areas of the 
United States and to cooperate with the 
states in the promotion of the objectives. 
Referred to the Committee on Education 
May 6, 1929. 

S. 370—Caraway—To authorize the payment 
of fifty per cent of the proceeds arising 
from the sale of timber from the National 
Forest reserves in the State of Arkansas 
to the promotion of agriculture, domestic 
economy, animal husbandry, and dairying 
within the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys April 22, 1929. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 

H. R. 9376—Sears—Providing for the crea- 
tion of a Federal Board of Public Works, 
etc. Referred to Committee on Flood 
Control January 31, 1930. 

H. R. 1811—Rainey—Providing for the de- 
velopment and control of waterways and 
water resources. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control April 23, 1929. 

H. R. 9326—Knutson—To amend the act en- 
titled “An act to carry into effect provi- 
sions of the Convention between the United 
States and Great Britain to regulate the 
level of the Lake on the Woods con- 
cluded on the 24th day of February, 1925.” 
Approved May 22, 1926, as amended. Re- 
ported to the House on June 21. Report 
No. 2003. 

S. 4730—Shipstead—Bill similar to above. 
No action taken. 

H. R. 11723—Stone—To establish a Federal 
Flood Control Board. Referred to the 
Committee on Flood Control April 17, 1930. 

H. R. 1579—Sinclair—To establish a Mis- 
sissippi River Board of Engineers. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Flood Control 
April 19, 1929. 

H. R. 9335—Buchanan—To establish in the 
Department of the Interior a National Rec- 
lamation Control Service, to provide aid 
to the states and their political subdivisions 
in the construction of improvements for 
the purpose of flood prevention, drainage, 
and irrigation, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Flood Control 
January 30, 1930. 

S. 3390—Connally—Bill similar to above. No 
action taken. 

H. R. 10625—Hudson—To amend the act en- 
titled “An act to protect navigation from 
obstruction and injury by preventing the 
discharge of oil into the coastal navigable 
waters of the United States.” Approved 
June 7, 1924. Referred to Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors March 10, 1930. 

S. 4373—Ransdell—Bill similar to above. No 
action taken. 

H. R. 4854—Smith—For the protection of the 
water flow of streams in the Public Land 
states. Referred to Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands October 31, 1929. 


S. 484—Norbeck—To provide for the protec- 
tion of watersheds within the National 
Forests which are the source of municipal 
water supply. Referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. J. Res. 126—French—To authorize the 
President to withdraw from operation of 
land laws and from grazing, except under 
special permit, all areas within watersheds 
of reclamation projects. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Public Lands November 4, 1929. 

H. R. 4187—French—To prevent erosion of 
soil, to protect the national watersheds, and 
to promote the highest general uses of the 
Public Domain, and for other purposes. 
Referred to Committee on Public Lands 
September 23, 1929. 

H. R. 9722—Temple—To provide for the 
topographic mapping and the measure- 
ment of river discharge of the alluvial 
valley of the lower Mississippi River and 
such other areas as have an immediate 
bearing on the solution of flood problems 
of the Mississippi River Basin. Referred 
to the Committee on Flood Control Feb- 
ruary 10, 1930. 

H. R. 11512—Griffin—Amending the River 
and Harbor Act, approved March 3, 1899, 
for the protection and preservation of the 
navigable waters of the United States. 
Referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors April 9, 1930. 

H. R. 9848—O’Connor—To create a Water- 
ways and Water Resources Commission. 
Referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce February 13, 1930. 


WILD LIFE AND FISHERIES 


H. R. 9726—Sutherland—To amend the 
Alaska game law. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture February 10, 1930. 


H. R. 11285—Sutherland—Bill similar to 
above. Reported to the House on April 
21, 1930. Report No. 1242. 


S. 4379—Bill similar to above. No action 
taken. 

H. R. 9725—Sutherland—To amend the 
Alaska game law by more adequately 
defining the powers of United States com- 
missioners within the Territory in the en- 
forcement of said act, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary February 10, 1930. 

S. 155l1—Norbeck—To authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to acquire a herd of 
musk oxen for introduction into Alaska 
for experimentation with a view to their 
domestication and utilization in the Terri- 
tory. Referred to the Committee on Argi- 
culture June 17, 1929. 

H. R. 243—Sutherland—Bill similar to above. 
No action taken. 

S. 2908—Norbeck—Extending protection to 
the American eagle. Reported to the Sen- 
ate February 12, 1930. Report No. 180. 
Passed the Senate April 7, 1930. 

H. R. 7994—Andresen—Bill similar to above. 
Hearings held on this bill January 31. 
The hearings have been published. No 
further action taken. 


H. R. 9599—Leavitt—To authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out his ten- 
year cooperative program for the eradica- 
tion, suppression, or bringing under con- 
trol of predatory and other wild animals 
injurious to agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, animal husbandry, wild game, 
and other interests, and for the suppression 

of rabies and tularemia in predatory or 

other wild animals, and for other purposes, 

Referred to Committee on Agriculture Feb- 

ruary 6, 1930. 

. 3483—Norbeck—Bill similar to above. No 
action taken. 

S. 3091—Phipps—To establish a game refuge 

within the State of Colorado. Referred to 

the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 

veys January 6, 1930. 
681—Robinson—To establish game sanc- 

tuaries in the National Forests. Referred 

to the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry April 29, 1929. 

H. R. 5278—Haugen—To amend the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act with respect to 
bag limits and more effectively to meet the 
obligations of the United States under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty. Hearings held 
before House Committee January 27-29, 
1930, and published. 

H. R. 11583—Simmons—For the acquisition 
of private lands within the exterior 
boundaries of the Niobrara Reservation. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
April 11, 1930. 

H. R. 12991—Glover—To authorize the crea- 
tion of game refuges on the Ouachita Na- 
tional Forest in the State of Arkansas, 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
June 16, 1930. 

S. 4134—McNary—To provide for the en- 
forcement of the “Act for the preservation 
of American Antiquities” of June 8, 1906, 
as amended, and the “Lacey Act” of May 
25, 1900, as amended regulating interstate 
or foreign commerce in wild animals and 
birds, or parts thereof, and for the protec- 
tion of employees of the Department of 
Agriculture in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry April 10, 1930. 

H. R. 219—Fulmer—Authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the South Carolina Migratory 
Bird Refuge. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture April 15, 1929. 

. 2350—Thomas—Providing forthe improve- 
ment and extension of the game breeding 
and refuge areas in the Wichita National 
Forest and Game Preserve in the State 

of Oklahoma and authorizing appropria- 
tions therefor. Referred to the Committee 

on Agriculture and Forestry December 3, 
1929. 

H. R. 10422—Colton—To authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make exchanges of 
certain lands in connection with the crea- 
tion of wild-life reservations to be admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee of Agriculture March 1, 1930 
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THIS is an International A-5 Speed Truck with 
190-inch wheelbase and special lumber body 
used by the Arrow Transfer, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada,in lumber hauling. This firm also operates 
a lighter International Speed Truck and an Inter- 
national Heavy-Duty Truck with 20-ton trailer. 







aaeacsetaee? 


VEN its best and oldest friends have 

been surprised at the rapid rise of 

International Harvester in the auto- 
motive world. The gains in International 
Truck production and in International regis- 
tration throughout the United States have 
been almost sensational. 


There is nothing artificial or temporary in 
this success. It would, in fact, be hard‘to cite 
a better example of sound and steady develop- 
ment in American industry and business than 
this rise of International Trucks. The truck- 
building knowledge accumulated since 1904 
has been apparent in each new year’s output of 
Internationals. Constantly improving design, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 










rigid quality standards, and a forward-look- 
ing service policy — all have contributed to 
the growing reputation. 

Today the rising preference for Interna- 
tionals forms as reliable a gauge as you 
can get of truck values. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and the proof of 
the truck comes out on the job, and in the 
record of sales. 

The line today includes the %4-ton Special 
Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; 144, 2, 
and 3-ton Speed Trucks; and Heavy-Duty 
Trucks to 5 tons. Service through 180 Com- 
pany-owned branches in the United States 
and Canada. 


C INTERNATIONAL 
\V.. Vale 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Law Creates New Power 
Commission 

Legislation reorganizing the Federal Power 
Commission was signed by President Hoover 
on June 23. This is the result of the Couzens 
bill, S. 3619, and will replace the present 
commission of three cabinet officers with a 
group of five commissioners to serve for terms 
of five years each, who will devote 
their entire time and attention to 





New York Leads in Reforestation 


New York leads among the states en- 


gaged in reforestation projects, having 
planted more than one-third of all the trees 
planted and nearly three times as many as 
any other state. Distribution estimates for 


1929 show that thirty-six states and two 


rest y Association 


The five New England which 
participated in the reforesting movement, 


states, 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, planted a total of 
7,932,776. 
planting shown by New York state was 


It is claimed that the increase in 


largely the result of state and county actiy- 
ities under the nev Howitt refore- 
station laws, under which several 





administering the federal water 
power act. In an oral statement 
to the press, the President ex- 


Smoking Restricted on the Western Forests 


sttate reforestation areas were 
planted and a number of countty 
forests established. 


pressed his intention to reorganize 
the commission completely at an 
early date. The five commission- 
ers will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and will receive a salary of 
$10,000 each. The new act takes 
effect when three of the five com- 
missioners take office, one of whom 
will be appointed chairman. 

The present Commission is com- 
prised of the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, the Interior and War, 
with an executive secretary ap- 
pointed to handle the details of 
the work. 


Largest State Park 


South Dakota claims Custer 
State Park, comprising approxi- 
mately 135,000 acres in the Black 
Hills of Custer County, to be the 
largest State Park in the nation. 
Within a tight fence the state 





Smoking 1s being either banned entirely or strictly regu- 
lated in National Forests on the west coast. Increasing 
fire hazard, due to hot weather and lack of rain, has re- 
sulted in the closing to smoking of thirteen National For- 
ests in California and the enforcement of no smoking 
while traveling in National Forests of the Pacific North- 
west. 

In order not to work hardship on those who enjoy smok- 
ing, the California foresters have set aside certain places 
which will be posted with signs “Smoke Here.” The re- 
gional forester of the Pacific Northwest, C. J. Buck, says: 
“It is not our desire to interfere unduly with the enjoy- 
ment of our forest visitors. At the same time, we must 
recognize that our first duty is the protection of the for- 
ested areas entrusted to our care. Therefore, instead of 
prohibiting smoking altogether, we are making the very 
reasonable requirement that the smoker shall stop while 
smoking.” 

The closing orders are based on the smoker’s code advo- 
cated by the Forest Service and co-operating agencies. 








territories, Porto Rico and Hawaii, dis- 


Congressional Flood Con- 
trol Committee to 
Visit Louisiana 


The House Committee on Flood 
Control has accepted an invitation 
from Governor Huey Long to 
visit Louisiana in August to con- 
sider matters in relation to the 
Jadwin Flood Control Plan. Dur- 
ing June the committee heard en- 
gineers from eight Mississippi 
valley railroads who stated that 
the completion of the Jadwin plan 
for flood control on the Missis- 
sippi will cost their lines more 
than $86,000,000. These engineers 
told the committee that the ex- 
penditures would be necessitated 
in connection with the Boeuf, Bon- 


net Carre and Atchafalaya spillways. They 





maintains about 3,500 elk, 2,000 deer, 175 buf- 
falo and numerous smaller animals. The park 
joins Wind Cave National Park on the south, 
and more than 100 miles of highway make the 
principal points accessible. Within the park 
is the State Game Lodge where President 
Coolidge made his summer home in 1927. 


tributed for forest planting 67,722,000 trees. 
New York state planted of this number 


25,367,700; Michigan, 10,866,800; Pennsyl- 
vania, 9,289,900; Ohio, 3,257,125, and 
Massachusetts, 3,012,500. No other one 


state planted as many as three million trees. 
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declared that the Government should as- 
sume these costs. The committee, whose 
chairman is Representative Frank R. Reid, 
of Illinois, will be accompanied by the Chief 
of Army Engineers, Major-General Lytle 


Brown. 
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Stabilization of Production Essential 
to Forestry Progress 
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Over-production means incomplete utilization 


OLUTION of our forest problem, leading to a nation-wide system 
of practical forest conservation which will supply the present 
and future forest requirements of the country, involves the elimi- 
nation step by step of a series of economic obstacles. 

Commercial forestry—the business of growing successive crops of 
timber—must have profitable timber values, which in turn are dependent 
upon active and sustained demand from prosperous forest and wood- 
using industries. 

The forest industries in recent years have not been prosperous. An 
almost chronic condition of over-production has literally wiped out 
manufacturing profits, thereby contributing to wasteful utilization and 
premature cutting of timber needed as a reserve for the future. 

The consequent depression of prices of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts discourages the practice of commercial forestry and tends to drive 
forest lands from the tax rolls, to the detriment of local and national 
prosperity. The situation makes for insecurity of employment among 
those dependent for their livelihood upon the forest industries. 

Of the whole forest problem, over-production stands out as that phase 
most pressingly in need of immediate solution. The restoration and 
maintenance of a proper balance between production and consumption 
of forest products is as vital to the publie welfare as to the industries 
themselves. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Association has frankly faced 
the problem of over-production and has a clear-cut plan for its solution. 
In a word, it is conscious adjustment of production to probable demand, 
as ascertained by comprehensive trade statistics recording current con- 
sumption and forecasting requirements. Its success depends mainly 
upon public understanding. This will largely be determined by thought- 
ful forest-minded people like the readers of AMERICAN ForESTS AND 
Forest Lire. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


Washington, D. C. 
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Forestry Program of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association Summarized 


1 Intensive campaign to encourage every 
* commercial forest owner to study carefully 
the economic timber-growing possibilities of his 
properties. 
2 Encouragement to forest owners to study 
* the economic advant’zes of selective log- 
ging and sustained yield methods and to apply 
them wherever practicable. 


3 Expert advice to individual forest-land 
* owners and to regional lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations to stimulate and direct for- 
est economic studies of individual forest-land 
properties. 
4 Acceleration of cooperative activities under 
* the Clark-McNary and McSweeney-McNary 
Federal acts to eliminate methods of oppressive 
taxation, to extend effective protection against 
fires, to improve standards of wood utilization 
and to advance sound economic practice in forest 
conservation and replacement. 


= Development of plans for stabilization of 
O- the lumber industry and the orderly con- 
trol of production. 


6 Coordination of sales of Federal and State 
* Forest timber with the activities of owners 
of adjacent private forest property. 
ey Larger appropriations for the protection of 
4+ National Forests. 


8 Expansion of Federal, State and Municipal 
* forest ownership. 


9 Permanent reproductive administration of 
* the Indian Reservation forests. 


10 Education of the public to a more intelli- 
* gent utilization of lumber and other for- 
est products, and encouragement of public and 
private research in the utilization of logging and 
sawmill by-products and diversification of wood 


uses, 


the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Transportation Building, Wash- 


{ (For copy of the full Program. write 
ington, D. C.) 
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Save Your 1930 


Magazines 





Each issue of American For- 
ests contains a great many new 
features. Save your copies. 
They become increasingly 
valuable and interesting as 
years go by. Start putting 
them away now and protect 
them by using a binder to in- 
sert each one as received. 


No punching, “spare parts” 
or other annoyances to try 
your patience. Each issue can 
be inserted in fifteen seconds. 


This binder is identical in 
workmanship and materials 
with those sold by other maga- 
zines for $3.00 to $5.00. It is 
strongly made and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 


No profit is made in selling 
this binder to you. The price— 
$2.00—merely covers the cost 
of manufacture and stamps 
used in bringing it to you. 

Each binder holds twelve issues 
and is guaranteed. Your money 
refunded if you are not more than 
pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1727 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


= MAIL THIS COUPON-—PRINT PLAINLY™ 
The American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


ee eee distinctive binders for 
AMERICAN Forsts AND_ Forest’ LIFE, 
postpaid, for which I enclose $2.00 for 


in 5 days, and my money and postage will 
be returned to me. 


Street 


' 

| 

| 

. | 
| 
| 
| each binder. If I am not unusually well 
| pleased I will return them to you promptly 
| 
l 
| 
| 
I l 
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Iowa Girls and Boys Engage in 
Forestry Project 


Forestry and tree planting were the basis 
of a program for a two days’ institute for 
the boys and girls of Emmet County at 
Estherville this spring. Speakers on the 
program included Professor I. T. Bode, ex- 
tesion forester at Ames; Professor N. Davis, 
landscape architect, and W. E. Drips, asso- 
ciate editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. In addi- 
tion, the included demonstration 
roadside plantings in several of the town- 
ships of Emmet County, in which were in- 
cluded more than 100 black walnut trees 
grown by Boy Scouts and secured through 
the efforts of the National Nut Tree Plant- 
ing Project of The American Forestry As- 


program 


sociation. 





Maple Products Show Increase in 
1930 Pennsylvania Season 


twice as much 


Pennsylvania produced 
maple sugar and nearly three times as much 
syrup during the season of 1930, as com- 
pared with that of 1929, reports the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture. The 
season opened in January and continued for 
an average of 4.7 week, making it one of 
the best in a decade. The report stated 
that the 565,000 trees tapped in Pennsyl- 
vania produced 87,000 pounds of sugar and 
224,000 gallons of syrup. In terms of sugar 
this year’s crop of 1,879,000 pounds may be 
compared with that of 723,000 pounds in 
1929. 





New Blister Rust Regulations Af- 
fect Montana and Oregon 


A revision of the white pine blister rust 
quarantine regulations, governing interstate 
movement throughout the United States of 
white and other five-leafed pine trees and 
currant and gooseberry plants, adds to the 
list of states and counties designated as in- 
fected with the white pine blister rust, the 
state of Montana and those parts of Oregon 
not heretofore designated. It went into ef- 
fect June 5, 1930. 

Other modifications based on changes in 
the blister rust situation in the course of the 

include: Further restric- 
movement of currant and 


last two 
tions on the 
gooseberry plants to cover leaves of these 


of certain restrictions on 


years 


plants; removal 
Christmas trees not passing westward across 
the Mississippi valley quarantine line; mod- 
ification of sanitation requirements apply- 
ing to New York and the New England 
inspection and certification provi- 
shipping five-leafed 


states; 
sions for nurseries 
pines to generally infected states; removal 
of five-leafed pines from Oregon and Idaho 
only when grown from seed under certain 


sanitation requirements. 





Admit Russian Lumber Cargoes 

Shipments of lumber recently arrived from 
Soviet Russia were permitted to enter after 
special action by the Treasury Department. 
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They had previously been held by custom 
officials because of the understanding that 
convict labor had entered into the produc- 
tion of the logs or the manufacture of the 
The tariff law authorizes an em- 
bargo against importation of goods pro- 
duced by convict labor. Until the results of 
further investigations are available similar 
shipments will be allowed entry. 
Announcement of the action by the Treas- 
ury Department was made July 8, by As- 
sistant Secretary Seymour Lowman after 
representatives of the International Paper 
Company, the Amtorg Trading Company 
and the Dutton Lumber Company called to 
protest the possibility of a refusal of entry 
of several shipments of Russian lumber that 
had arrived in American ports. In addi- 
tion to two cargoes belonging to the Dutton 
Lumber Company held up in ports, four 
other ships loaded with lumber from Rus- 
sia to the United States were on the seas. 


lumber. 





Park Executives Meet in Missouri 


The American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives will hold its convention at St. Louis, 
Missouri, September 29-30, October 1-2, at 
the New Jefferson Hotel. Fred W. Pape is 
chairman of the committee on the con- 


vention. 





Senate Committee to Study 
Wild Life 


Members of the Senate Committee on Con- 
servation and Replacement of Wild Life Re- 
sources will visit the upper Mississippi Wild 
Life Refuge, the Superior National Forest, 
Minnesota, and the Jackson Hole elk coun- 
try, Wyoming, during the next two months 
to obtain information on the needs of game, 
fish, and bird life. Senator Walcott, of Con- 
necticut, chairman of the committee, has an- 
nounced that he hopes much progress in the 
conservation of wild life within these sev- 
eral projects will be the result of the studies 
to be made. Accompanying him on the trip, 
which in places will require the uce of a 
pack train for days because of the lack of 
roads, will be Senators Hawes, of Missouri; 
Pittman, of Nevada, and McNary, of Oregon. 





Florida Farm Survey Reveals Ad- 
vantages of Unburned Land 


The survey of farm and timberland of 
Washington County, Florida, made by Dr. 
Zeigler and Mr. Spillers of the Southern For- 
est Experiment Station, and Mr. C. H. Coul- 
ter of the Florida Forest Service, revealed 
that scorched and stunted trees were found 
on eighty-five per cent of the forest lands. 
The “light burning” custom had destroyed 
seeds and seedlings, causing blank spaces in 
the forest and, in some cases, extensive areas 
of idle land. In two areas where land has 
not been burned over for from six to fifteen 
years, the value of timber, sapling growth, 
soil and forage, is two to three times greater 
than on the farm which were 
burned annually. 


woodlots 
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Barnes Leaves Geographic Board 

Will C. Barnes has resigned as secretary 
Author, 
soldier, and stockman, Mr. Barnes plans to 


of the National Geographic Board. 
travel and to write. Before going on a trip 
around the world, he and Mrs. Barnes will 
spend two or three months in Phenix, where 
he will complete a history of Arizona. 





Bird Refuges Acquired in South 
Carolina and Colorado 

The first bird refuges to be acquired by 
purchase under the Migratory Bird act of 
1929, by which Congress authorized the ex- 
penditure of nearly $8,000,000 over a pe- 
riod of ten years, have been approved by 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Commit- 
tee. They are in South Carolina and in Colo- 
rado. acres in the 
Cape Romain region, Charleston County, on 
the Atlantic Seaboard, and the other 5,180 
acres in the San Luis Lake region, Alamosa 
County, Colorado. Specialists of the Bio- 
logical Survey examined and appraised both 


One comprises 32,555 


areas from the standpoint of food resources 
for wild fowl and other conditions, and 
found them to be ideal bird refuges. 





Summary of Game Laws Available 


In order that sportsmen may be fully in- 
formed as to the correct open hunting sea- 
sons and other important hunting and fish- 
ing regulations, a summary of federal, state 
and provincial game laws has been made 





by the Bureau of Biological Survey. It is 
known as the Bulletin on the Game Laws 
for the Season 1930-31 and free copies are 





VACATIONS _ 





available. 





“Save Iowa Soils” Slogan Urges 
Planting to Prevent Erosion 


Professor I. T. 
at Ames, Iowa, reports extensive plantings 


Bode, Extension Forester 


of willow and black locust to hold lowa 
soils against erosion. The willow is 
planted in moist situations and _ along 


ditches; the locust is used on poor, dry, clay 
soils and on the tops of ditches and gulleys. 
To date nearly fifty demonstration plantings 
for erosion control have been established in 
nineteen Iowa counties. The work is being 


forwarded under the slogan “Save Iowa 


Soils.” 


In addition to these plantings, the nur- 











sery at the Iowa State College has dis- 


| In the Routt National Forest 

| A Camp for the lovers of the Colorado outdoors. 
Guests say the Camp is ideal for climate, loca- 

| tion and facilities. Excellent fishing. 

| H. D. ALEXANDER, Director 

| Steamboat Springs 


tributed to farmers nearly twenty million 
trees, most of which are spruce and pine. 
These helped in the establishment of sixty- 
two new planting demonstrations in eleven 


counties, and continued planting work on 


Colorado 





more than two thousand demonstrations pre- 





viously established in thirty-two other coun- 





ties. The trees for these demonstrations 
were furnished by the state nurseries at 


Professor Bode 


Make Your Reservation Early 


Ames. reports that lowa 


And enjoy the Forest Trails, Moun- 
tain Air, Boating, Swimming, Fish- 
ing, Hunting and Hiking offered by 
this group. 


now has between 650 and 700 tree planting 
demonstrations of various types distributed 
in eighty-nine out of ninety-nine Iowa coun- 
ties. 














“In the Heart 
of the 
Shenandoah 
National 
Park” 
Virginia 


Many novel features. Open May 20 
50 gaited saddle horses. 

miles of mountain trails. Dancing, 

bungalows with open fireplaces. 























Skyland Inn and Bungalows, 4,000 feet above sea. 


Finest stable in eastern U. S. 


THE APPALACHIAN TRAIL PASSES DIRECTLY 
THROUGH SKYLAND 





— Skyland 


STONY MAN MOUNTAIN RANCH 


THE EATON RANCH OF THE EAST 

The most unique and original resort in the United States. 
Half way between the North and the South, enjoying a large 
patronage from New York, Philadelphia and the South. 
A 20-acre vegetable garden. Herd of tuberculin tested cows. 

Lambs, Chicks, Eggs and Ducks from “Skyland’s” own 
Private bungalows for 
two, $45 each per week with meals. 


SPECIALTY HONEYMOON 
TRIPS 


(Small Private Bungalows for Two) 
Most beautiful scenery anywhere 
east of Colorado. Five hundred 
testimonials. Write for beau- 
tiful 16-page booklet to 
proprietor— 


G. F. POLLOCK 


Skyland, Page County, 


farm. Rates: $35 per week. 





to October 15. FASHN 
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Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to the 

Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 

an Immediate Reply is Desired a Self - Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 


has been described in this magazine. These 





Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paintings by 
Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the super- 
vision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 
The three sets in individual 
boxes for $3.00, postpaid 
Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 














50 CENTS 


DUSTPROOF 
MO/STUREPROOF 
| 1S JEWEL 
SHOCKPROOF 
MOVEMENT 
RADIUM 
DIAL 















CURVED BACK 
UGS THE WRIST 


EASY GRIP 


SECOND HANu FOR 
TIMING PURPOSES 


Write your name and address on a slip of paper and mail to 
the J. Irving Company, Jacksonville, Fla., with 50c. You 
will receive the most beautiful engraved two-tone sport 
watch you ever saw. Keep it and test for a week—If de- 
lighted, just pay 50c weekly—full price $18. Get this 
outstanding sport watch today. Send the 50c deposit at 
our risk. Offer good only in U. S. A. 





QuesTION: What value has well rotted 
manure to deciduous trees?—C. E. M., New 
York. 

ANswER: In addition to small amounts of 
plant food contained in the manure, au- 
thorities agree that one of its chief functions 
is to furnish materials upon which desirable 
bacteria may work. These bacteria make 
plant food within the original soil as well 
as in the manure more readily available to 
the tree roots. Manure serves also as a 
mulch and when worked into the soil serves 
to keep it loose, thus helping to conserve 
moisture. There seems to be no reason to 
believe that the benefits of well rotted ma- 
nure are limited to deciduous trees. 





QuEsTION: What deciduous trees might be 
harmed by an application of manure or 
liquid manure?—C. E. M., New York. 

Answer: No deciduous trees are likely to 
be harmed by a reasonable application of 
well rotted manure, or by liquid manure. It 
is possible to fill the soil so full of manure 
that some of the by-products of decomposi- 
tion may be harmful to the roots. It is also 
possible to put so much liquid manure in a 
local area to result in “salt injury.” Neither 
of these sources of injury will occur under 
economical methods of handling fertilizers. 


Question: While in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama I was greatly shocked at the 
apparent lack of effort to provide for re- 
forestation or avoid serious fire conditions. 
What is being done about it?—d. W. 4., 
Illinois. 

Answers Each of these states has a State 
Forester and an organization for cooperating 
with private owners for protecting forest 
lands and for forest planting. A recent 
report from the Forest Service shows that 
Alabama receives $42,090 of Federal money 
and secures from state or private sources an 
additional $43,430; Louisiana receives $40,- 
930 from Federal sources and $88,041 from 
state and private sources; and Mississippi 
$35,656 from the Federal Government and 
$37,589 from the state and private timber 
holders. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is cooperating in Mississippi in an edu- 
cational campaign against forest fires which 
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three states have over fifty million acres of 
forest land needing protection from fires, 
which will cost more than a million dollars 
to protect satisfactorily. This presupposes 
Federal appropriations of about one-fourth 
this amount. At the same time each state 
has a forest nursery and distributes trees 
at cost for forest planting. Extension for- 
esters working in cooperation with the State 
Forester and the county agricultural agents 
help farmers with their forest problems. 





QuesTION: What is the fastest-growing 
tree in North Carolina?—J. A. P., North 
Carolina. 

ANSWER: According to State Forester J. S. 
Holmes, loblolly pine is the fast-growing 
timber tree in the forests of North Carolina. 
It will reach commercial maturity under 
average conditions in thirty-five to fifty years. 


Question: Are there any northern hemlock 
and hardwood forests in Minnesota such as 
are in northern Wisconsin and Michigan?— 
C. H. S., Jr., Wisconsin. 

ANSWER: Minnesota has a few _ isolated 
hemlock trees, but no commercial stands. 
The best development of hemlock is in north- 
eastern Wisconsin and the northern Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Northern hardwoods con- 
sisting of hard maple, yellow birch, bass- 
wood, elm and beech occur locally in Minne- 
sota, but the type is not widespread or typi- 
cal of conditions in the state. The hard- 
woods are of poorer quality than those of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, which usually oc- 
cur in mixture with hemlock and white pine. 


QuesTION: Is not standing pine at the 
present time selling for one-half the price 
that it was, say twenty or thirty years ago?— 
J. C., New Hampshire. 

Answer: According to figures compiled by 
the United States Forest Service the aver- 
age stumpage price of New England white 
pine was $4.00 per MBM in 1900, $6.50 per 
MBM in 1910 and $10.00 per MBM in 1920. 
Figures for 1930 are not complete, but on the 
basis of census schedules received and ex- 
amined, the stumpage price for 1930 appears 
to have dropped approximately to what it 
was in 1910. 
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STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF Forest TREES, by 
Busgen and Munch, published by John 
Wiley & Sons, 436 pages, illustrated. Price 
$7.50. 


A translation by Thomas Thomson of the 
work of Dr. 
Royal Prussian Forest Academy in Munden. 
It has been revised by Dr. Munch of the For- 
est Academy at Tharandt. The book is re- 
markable for its thorough discussion of all of 
the physical features of the trees. It is re- 
plete with references to the work of plant 
physiologists and foresters in all parts of the 


M. Busgen, Professor in the 


country. 

The logical sequence and presentation and 
the carefully prepared index make of the 
book a valuable reference for foresters, bota- 
nists and plant students. It is a book which 
can not be read easily by those who are not 
familiar with botanical terms. It should serve 
as an excellent textbook.—G. H. C. 





“Growing Black Locust Trees,” by Wilbur 
R. Mattoon, U. S. Forest Service. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1628—A sixteen-page bulletin 
describing black locust and the means by 
which it can be reproduced by planting. The 
bulletin also includes a description of the 
locust borer and the locust leaf miner, which 
are the two principal enemies of this tree. 





ROAMING THE Rockies, by John T. Faris, pub- 
lished by Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
331 pages, illustrated. Price $3. 


A fascinating description of the natural 
wonders of the National Parks and Forests, 
portrayed in all their majesty and grandeur. 
Mr. Faris loves these regions and writes 
with the power only possible in one whose 
heart is filled with his subject. 

One picture follows another with bewilder- 
ing rapidity and leaves the reader awed 
with the majesty and beauty of the stupen- 
dous scenes pictured; glaciers and moun- 
tains that are breath-taking; deserts in colors 
that cannot be reproduced; Indians, natu- 
rally picturesque, with their legends and elu- 
sive, wailing, expressive music; 
their natural haunts, protected yet free; a 
wealth of unexplored scenery; the mystery 
of unbeaten paths; high spots of history— 
all of this and more is contained in this 
book of the Rockies. 

Horace M. Albright, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, says: “When a book on 


wild life in 





the National Parks and other recreational 
areas of the Rocky Mountains can arouse 
interest and even enthusiasm among those 
whose lives are devoted to National Park 
work, it has to be good. ‘Roaming the 
Rockies’ stands up under this test.”—P. V’. G. 





The historic Mont Alto and Michaux State 
Forests, embracing 64,000 acres in the South 
Mountains of Pennsylvania, between Gettys- 
burg and Chambersburg, are described in a 
new publication of the Department of Forests 
and Waters, entitled “A Guide Book to For- 
estry Studies and Demonstration on the Mont 
Alto and Michaux State Forests.” 





THE Lire Story oF Birps, by Eric Fitch Dag- 
lish. Published by William Morrow and 
Company, New York. 236 pages, 
trated. Price $3. 


illus- 


Fascinating text and exquisite woodcuts, 
the latter done by the author, 
to be an artist and writer as well as a 
naturalist of distinction. Mr. Daglish tells 
of the coy courtship in the spring, describes 


prove him 


odd homes and common nests, explains the 
why of the color scheme of eggs and plumage, 
discloses the early life and training of bird 
babies, what constitutes a bird meal, and re- 
veals their enemies and the reason for their 
migrations.—A. W. H. 





Tue HUNTING OF THE BUFFALO, by E. Douglas 
Branch. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York and London. 240 pages, illustrated. 
Price $3. 


A colorful and historical narrative of the 
hunting of the buffalo. From Indian legends, 
old letters, diaries, and travelers’ tales of the 
frontier days, the author has woven an ex- 
citing epic story of the slaughter that all but 
exterminated the American bison.—E. K. 





“The Classroom Guide of the Book of 
Knowledge,” published by the Grolier Soci- 
ety, New York.—This super-index, of which 
Ellis C. Persing is editor-in-chief, is part of 
the new school edition of the “Book of 
Knowledge.” It is designed especially for 
school teachers, more than 500 subjects be- 
ing described and outlined as special lessons 
or projects. The purpose of each particular 
subject of study is set forth, followed by 
numerous questions. If more than one copy 
of the index is needed, additional copies 
can be purchased for $3.99. 
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ROAMING 
THE ROCKIES 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


A comprehensive, interesting, and au- 
thoritative guidetothe American Rockies 
and to the National Parks of the West. 
Mr. Faris lived for many years in this 
amazing country, and gives detailed in- 
formation about rivers and geysers, lakes 
and forests, mountains and glaciers, 
trains and trails. An invaluable book 
for anyone contemplating a trip to the 
West. Illustrated with many superb 


photographs, $3.00. 








FARRAR & RINEHART 
12 East 41st Street, New York 














BESSEMER 
TOWERS 


Forest Owners may write 
us for information about 
Bessemer Lookout Tow- 
ers without obligating 
themselves in any way. 
Bessemer Towers afford 
the maximum comfort 
to the lookout and last 
longer. They are rea- 
sonable in price, too. Let 
us explain more in detail. 





“Forest Fires Seen 
Early do Little 


lamage”’ 


Bessemer 
Galvanizing Works 


Offices 
Phoenix Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. 






















OUR READERS 


O group of people in America 

are so convinced of the neces- 

sity of outdoor life as are the readers 
of this Magazine. The products ad- 
vertised in our columns are worth 
while and of the highest grade, and 
it gives us pleasure to bring our 
readers and these products together. 














SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland 








Vermont 

















imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
- Merkel Bros. - Manalicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fi ull line American Arms & Gt 
hapa Revised 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
side Arma, Ar Riles & Psa * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 2S¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Forest Trees 


of the 
District of Columbia 


How to Know Them 
Where to See Them 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, 
containing illustrations and the distin- 
guishing characteristics of 68 of the more 
common forest trees of the United States. 
Also gives both the common and scien- 
tific names. 


Over 8000 copies have been sold 
Only 30 cents, postpaid 


The American 
Forestry Association 
1727 K Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Tell advertisers you saw their adver- 
tisement in AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE. It helps. 
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LANDSCAPING THE HoME Grounps, by L. W. 
Ramsey. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, London, and Can- 
ada. 166 pages; illustrated. Price $2. 
Believing that there is no surer road to 

happiness than that one bordered by plants 

and flowers, the author provides a guide- 
book, interesting both to those taking their 
first steps and to those who are well along 
this way. It combines the technical knowl- 
edge of the trained landscape architect and 

a flair for story telling. 

Love for plants and flowers is not sufficient 
to create good landscaping, he holds, for 
beauty must be expressed in relation to things 
about it in order to indicate that the home- 
maker has given as careful consideration to 
the outside, which every passer-by sees, as 
has been devoted to the interior arrange- 
ment and furnishing of the home. 

Beginning with the plan on paper, which 
he considers of utmost importance, embody- 
ing as it does provision for satisfying every 
requirement of use and beauty, Mr. Ramsey, 
by the use of photographs, drawings, and 
advice on the location of the 
and arrangement of the gardens, 
walks, and drives. He gives directions for 
the city home on the small lot, for the more 
extended suburban situation, and for the 
country estate. He plans the “outdoor living 
flower and vegetable gardens, serv- 
He makes 


text gives 


house, 


room,” 
ice areas, and the “public lawn.” 
clear the difference between formal and in- 
formal landscaping—4/. W. H. 














A Hedge 
of Red 
Pine on 

Long 

Island 


autumn or next spring. 
have fine, bushy root systems. 


I] popular of native evergreens. 


Order Now. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 











30,000 Norway (Red) Pine 


We need the land and must dispose of them now. 
They are in excellent condition for moving either this 
, All are twice transplanted and 
They are 144 to 2 feet in height and well developed 
trees—sold only from the block as they run without selection. 
diate sale we offer them at the bargain price of 


"125 per 1000 (100 for $15) 


These trees are Northern New England grown. 
moved into less rigorous climates respond with exceptional vigor and lusty growth. 
The Norway (or Red) Pine (Pinus resinosa) is one of the most valuable and 
The trees here offered will in a few years produce 


excellent screens, hedges, mass plantings, etc., 


For Sale 


To encourage imme- 


We have found such trees when 


and at phenomenally low cost. 








50 Church St., New York City 


Governor’s Conference Considers 
Public Domain 


Governor Frank C. Emerson of Wyoming, 
speaking before the twenty-second annual 
governors conference at Salt Lake City on 
June 30, called attention to the backgrounds 
of the present public-land policy of the Fed- 
eral Government. He referred to the Presi- 
dent’s special commission and urged that 
title to these public lands be transferred, in 
fee simple, to the states. He declared that 
such action would encourage the evolution 
of a plan which will allow the public-land 
states to work out their own destinies, un- 
hampered by conditions now prevailing in 
relation to the Public Domain. 





New Member Appointed to 
Oregon Forestry Board 
A. R. Watzek, of the 
Lumber Company, Portland, Oregon, has 
been appointed a member of the Oregon 
State Board of Forestry by Governor Nor- 
blad. Mr. Watzek will serve as the repre- 
sentative of the Oregon Forest Fire Associa- 


Crossett-Western 


tion. 





Fifty Thousand Dollars for 
Butterflies 

President Hoover has submitted to Con- 
gress a supplemental estimate for an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to purchase a collection 
of moths and butterflies collected by the late 
Dr. William Barnes, of Decatur, Illinois. 
This collection contains approximately 473,000 
specimens, covering all the families of moths 
and related insects occurring in North Amer- 
ica. It has been carefully catalogued and 
is so valuable that frequently entomologists 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
traveled to Decatur, to examine and com- 
pare specimens in the collection. When 
acquired by the Government, the collection 
will be housed in the National Museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 





Topographic Map of Country 
To Be Completed 


That the geodetic work of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Com- 
merce may be increased, President Hoover 
in a recent communication to the Bureau of 
the Budget, announced a program which 
calls for the completion of the topographic 
mapping of the United States in the next 
eighteen years. The appropriation bill cov- 
ering funds available to the Department of 
Commerce for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1930, carries $316,624 for geodetic opera- 
tions. This represents an increase over the 
appropriations of the previous year of 
$88,600, and will make possible the renewal 
of observations on the variation of latitude 
and the continuation of the topographic 


mapping. 
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GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -+ SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Reliability Conifers. We raise all our 


Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, ‘ # trees in our own nurseries. 
and Azaleas 























in ny complete nursery stock. The Nurseries whose advertise- KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
wale fer extmagne ments appear in AMERICAN 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. Forests AND Forest Lire are : 
Gainesville, Georgia chosen from the leading nurseries 








in their respective localities. They 
offer you reliable trees, plants, 


Orc hid Ss we Specialise ie woe bulbs and seeds and you can pur- GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


chase from them with the full Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 








most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 


Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gardens assurance that they will be satis- young stock. 
a your orders whenever you need factory. Send for our descriptive price list today. 
Send for Special List No. 81 PIEDMONT FORESTRY Co. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. catalogs. BRISTOL’S TREES 


Bound Brook New Jersey 
































Nurseries at Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. F 
t and O tal kk, 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK asp " oe eae 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING ee ee 
89 STATE STREET H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
BOSTON MASS. 
If d Sul sunt h 5 t RARE PEONIES 
is be pe ice Bs ae. _ yAMERI- EVERGREENS SPECIAL SALE of the world’s best of outstanding 
distinction, especially the finest JAPANESE varieties, 
ea a ag pallet sagas gap. FOR ALL PURPOSES which are the most desirable of all peonies for gar- 
rs . len decoration and cut flowers. 
find it 7 il Price List Sent on Request Valuable PEONY SEEDS free with orders during 
this sale. Write for list. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY The North-Eastern Forestry Co. BEACON ROAD PEONY GARDEN, 
1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. CHESHIRE CONN. OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 











Member American Peony Society. 


"amc | HILLS EVERGREENS 

















EVERGREEN TREES 











FOR FOREST PLANTING Sieeng Papeete Pants, Son, Sete, Vines Send for the most complete Evergreen catalog ever 
—— vergreens, Lining Out Stock, published. Over 100 Iustrations. 50 in full 
CertiF1ED White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- Native Plant Material natural colors. Scores of artistic planting sugges- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and Catalog Upon Request a “catalog, whieh In refunded 
— bncnagerg S Know a reasonable prices. Get Leng Distance, Naperville No. 1 r 
our figures on Contract Planting. VILLE NURSERIES D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Weetern Satze Poroct Revecry r cane ats os te Largest pire aaah Box 01, , Dundee, lil. 
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PRUNING SPRAYING CAVITY WORK 
FERTILIZING BRACING PLANTING 


R. D. LOWDEN 
TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MaASss. 


Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 








| 





The First State Forest Research Institute 
Is Opened in Pennsylvania 














HENRY VAUGHN-EAMES 


TREE SURGEON 
Room 316 Federal Trust Bldg. 
Arborite NEWARK 
Tree Food N. J. 








Oriental Flowering Trees 
cAmerica’s Finest Collection.» 
oo Rose Flowering and 

eeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
930 Montgomery Avenu 
Montgomery Co. 








Wear Your 
EMBLEM 





Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers in the world. 
It is octagon shaped with gold bev- 
eled edges. The tree is modeled in 
gold and covered with transparent 
green enamel. The A. F. A. is in- 
laid in dark green enamel. 


Only by purchasing in large 
quantities are we able to offer this 
pin at such a low price. 


Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When or- 
dering please state type desired. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 

















HE formal opening, on June 5, of the 

Pennsylvania Forest Research Institute 

located on the Mont Alto State Forest, 
one of the oldest and best developed State 
Forests in America, marked the culmination 
of a forestry program of more than half a 
century and the beginning of a new era of 
forestry in that state. Pennsylvania has the 
distinction of being the first state to maintain 
an institute of forest research. 

The importance of the occasion was shown 
by the attendance of 300 friends of forestry, 
among whom were the official representatives 
of the United States Forest Service, of the 
forestry and conservation departments from 


with other states, the national government, 
and foreign governments. Its forest research 
program calls for a constant, cooperative 
contact between the research and the prac- 
ticing forester, and research studies will be 
promoted and selected in such a way that 
their conclusions can soon find their way into 
forest practice. 

Recognizing that the primary requirement 
for the improvement of forest practices is 
more complete and more accurate informa- 
tion about forests and their social and eco- 
nomic relation to everyday life, the Institute 
will collect carefully and correlate accurately 


a substantial body of valuable forestry 





About 300 foresters and friends of forestry partici- 
pated in the afternoon field trip at the opening of 
the Pennsylvania Forest Research Institute. 


neighboring states, and of educational and 
research institutions, and the forestry per- 
sonnel of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters. 

Ovid M. Butler, Executive Secretary of 
The American Forestry Association, attended 
the meeting and extended the congratulations 
and good wishes of the Association. The 
program included addresses and greetings 
in the morning, and a tour of forestry study 
plots and operations on the Mont Alto and 
Michaux Forests in Franklin County in the 
afternoon. 

Joseph S. Illick, State Forester, whose rec- 
ommendations and efforts were instrumental 
in obtaining the state institution, said that its 
purpose is to bring about the betterment of 
forest practices on all types of forest land 
in Pennsylvania and that it is hoped that 
its sphere of helpful services will extend 
beyond the boundaries of the commonwealth. 

The Institute will cooperate with agencies 
of the state government, with associations, 
corporations, and individuals within the state, 
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knowledge. In addition to collecting infor- 
mation, it will also publish reports, exchange 
information, hold conferences, conduct forest 
journeys, train research workers, and help 
apply the knowledge it accumulates to the 
practice of forestry. 

Subjects on the preliminary working pro- 
gram of the Institute are: Forest, nursery, 
forest tree planting, natural reproduction, 
inferior tree and inferior wood problems; 
the chestnut blight, white-pine blister rust, 
forest tree insects, deer damage to forest 
trees, approved cutting methods, seed testing 
and certification, and biology of the forest; 
forest types, special tree, growth and yield, 
and forest soil studies; wood using indus- 
tries, and a survey of forest resources. 

Although the headquarters are located 
apart from the central administrative offices 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters, and the administration is inde- 
pendent of any forest school, the Institute 
is an integral part of the state organization. 
It has been organized on the plan found suc- 
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cessful abroad, that of separating research 
from administration and instruction duties. 

The Pennsylvania Forest Research Insti- 
tute is founded on the premise that it is 
neither a luxury nor an experiment, but that 
it is a sound business investment that will 
pay increasing dividends in service to the 
people of Pennsylvania. 

The Honorable Charles E. Dorworth, Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters, presided at the meeting 
which was held to mark the opening of the 
The principal 
Earl H. Clapp, 


addresses were 


For- 


Institute. 


made by Assistant 


ester of the United States Forest Service, and 
Joseph S. Illick, State Forester of Pennsyl- 
Greetings were extended by Judge 
Watson Davison of Pennsylvania, Ovid But- 
ler, Executive Secretary of The American 
Forestry Association, State Forester H. S 
Newins of West Virginia, Russell T. Ed- 
wards, of the American Tree Association, 


vania. 


Harris Reynolds, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, W. R. Hine 
of the Society of American Foresters, and 
Ralph S. Hosmer, head of the Department of 
Willis M 
Baker, Director of the Institute, responded. 


Forestry of Cornell University. 








Conservation Legislation in Congress 
Shipstead Bill Passes 











HE Shipstead bill, S. 2498, amended to 

apply to all public lands within an area 

of two million acres in and adjacent to 
the Superior National Forest in northern 
Minnesota passed the House on July 3. The 
amendment was accepted by the Senate with- 
out discussion, and the bill was signed by 
President Hoover on July 10. 

During an extended discussion of the bill 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
no opposition was voiced. Representative 
Nolan, who introduced the companion bill in 
the House, described it as a conservation 
measure in the best sense that the term im- 
plies. He referred to the similar territory 
north of the Canadian border which has 
been set aside as the Quetico Provincial Park, 
and expressed the hope that in the near future 
these two areas may by international agree- 
ment be combined into a great recreational 
center for both nations. Representative Nolan 
declared that the law reinforces the Forest 
Service policy maintaining a proper balance 
between the larger national uses of the forest 
for recreation and the private demands for 
commercial utilization. It will also guard 
the lake land against further damage by 
power developments. 

Representative Letts reviewed the history 
of the area since 1909 when President Roose- 
velt set aside the Superior National Forest, 
the outer boundaries of which embrace about 
1,500,000 acres. At present about 850,000 
acres have been acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, while 26,800 acres are included 
within the Public Domain outside of the 
National Forest. These were withdrawn 
from entry by executive order while the bill 
was under discussion. The bill as passed 
applies only to Federal lands within a gross 
area of some 2,000,000 acres. As expressed 
by Representative Letts the bill recognizes the 
recreational uses of the lakes and streams 
within the Superior National Forest and 
seeks to perpetuate their islands, waterfalls, 
and wooded shores for national use and 
enjoyment. 


Representative Scott Leavitt described the 
beauty of the area as he knew it twenty-one 
years ago when he was a ranger on the Su- 
He emphasized the 
fact that before permits can be granted to 


perior National Forest. 


construct dams, Congress itself must act. The 
law takes away from the Federal Power 
Commission or any other Federal Agency the 
right to permit the permanent raising of 
water levels to the destruction of the shore- 
line, until Congress itself acts in the matter, 
and decides what should be done in the pub- 
lic interest. Mr. Leavitt declares this to be a 
conservation measure of utmost importance, 
preserving the last wilderness area of this 
character existing in the United States. 


Congress adjourned without taking action 
upon several other bills of outstanding im- 
portance for forestry and conservation. These 
bills all retain their place on the calendar 
and may be taken up after Congress convenes 
for the short session beginning December 1, 
1930. 


The passage of the Shipstead-Nolan bill 
adds to the already long list of important 
conservation legislation passed by the 
Seventy-first Congress. The several appro- 
priation bills carry over thirty million dollars 
for the National Forests, National Parks, 
Indian Forests, and for cooperation with the 
states in protecting privately owned forest 
land. 
ing the present fiscal year nearly three million 


The Forest Service will receive dur- 


dollars more than last year, while the road- 
building program on National Forests has 
been increased by $3,500,000. 


An increasing amount of planting on 
National Forests is assured by the passage 
of the Knutson-Vandenberg bill, which 
authorizes annual appropriations starting 
with $250,000 for planting trees on denuded 
acres within the forests. The maximum 
amount of $400,000 will be reached after 
three years. Because this does not adequately 
meet the needs of the National Forests the 
hope has been expressed. in various quarters 
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Play Golf? 
Ever Hunt? 
Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All Wool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 


We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 























Hartford Forestry Co. 


P. HANSLING P. HANSLING, JR. 
Certified Tree Surgeons 
Public Acts 1919 


65 Sherman St., Hartford, Conn. 
P. O. Box, Saybrook Point, Conn. 
Tel., 2-9384 


Pruning, Spraying, Feeding, Stimulating, 
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Reeady-Mlade | 
Forests 


LM gece folks just can’t wait a few | 
years for little evergreens to 
grow up. If you are one of these 
and wish to plant for immediate 
effect, we can supply you with: 


Suan Pine, 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 
5 ft. 


White Spruce, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft. 
Norway Spruce, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft. 
Red Pine, 2 to 3 ft. 

Ames Arborvitz, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 


All several times transplanted. 


Upwards of 20,000 trees of the 
above to move this fall (except 
American Arborvitz, which should 
be planted in the spring). If you 
can use 100 trees or more, we will 


make you very attractive prices. 
George D. Aiken 
Box H, Putney, Vermont 
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American Hemlock, 2 to 3 ft. and3 to4 ft. | 
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EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 


Consulting and Operating Forester 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 
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New York City 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
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THE AMERICAN 


FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


If you do not find just the type you want adver- 
tised in AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lirr 


ice Department 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 











that the law may be amended after a year 
or more to authorize larger appropriations. 
During the present fiscal year, beginning July 
1, 1930, there is available $225,000 for plant- 
ing on the National Forests. 

Efforts were made during the early months 
of the present session to secure the passage 
of an enlarged program of forest purchases 
under the Weeks law comparable to the an- 
nounced desires of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission. In response, however, 
to the President’s appeal for economy Senator 
McNary and Representative Clarke made a 
new draft of their bills and submitted them 
to their respective houses. The outcome was 
the new Clarke-McNary law authorizing ap- 
propriations of $3,000,000 for the two fiscal 
the The 


Forest Reservation Commission 


years succeeding present one. 


National is 
working under an appropriation for the cur- 
rent year of $2,000,000, and efforts have been 
started to assure the appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 for next year. 

The five-year construction and maintenance 
program the Bureau of Fish- 
eries authorizes additional appropriations for 
stations, laboratories and means of fish dis- 
tribution to cost $1,885,000. New construction 
and expansion is planned in practically all 


passed for 


parts of the country. 

Chief among the conservation bills to be 
considered when Congress again convenes is 
the Englebright bill, H. R. 3245, and its 
counterpart introduced by Senator McNary, 
S. 3594. This latter passed the Senate on 
June 2. The Englebright bill has been de- 
scribed frequently in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire. It would authorize appropri- 
ations of $4,500,000 with which to construct 
and maintain improvements for the more 
effective protection of the National Forests 
Published hearings held before 


House Committee on Agriculture are 


from fire. 
the 


available. These are supplemented by a 
comprehensive statement by Representative 
Englebright published in the Congressional 
Record for July 7. 


on Agriculture has declined to make a report 


The House Committee 


on the bill, which precludes any action by 
the House. 
that the bill will be considered early in De- 


Chairman Haugen has implied 


cember. 

On June 27, the Senate passed S. 4586, 
authorizing $200,000 for the purchase of 
land for the National Arboretum in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
House made it impossible to bring this bill 
before that body for action. 
ation is necessary to complete the area on 
which the proposed National Arboretum will 
be developed. 

Representative Leavitt’s bill, H. R. 8529, to 
create the Yakima Indian Forest the 
Yakima Indian Reservation in the State of 
Washington, passed the House on June 23. 
This is one of four bills of a similar nature 


Pressure of work in the 


This appropri- 


on 


providing Indian forests on the Colville In- 
dian Reservation in the State of Washing- 
ton, the Klamath Indian Reservation in Ore- 
gon, the Warm Springs Indian Reservation 
in Oregon, and the Yakima Indian Reser- 
vation. They are of recognized importance 
and the passage of one will serve as a demon- 
stration to help in the early passage of the 
others. 

No action has been taken since April 7 on 
the Norbeck-Andresen bill for the protec- 
tion of the American eagle. On that date the 
Senate passed S. 2908, but the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has not reported upon 
a similar bill, H. R. 7094, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Andresen of Minnesota. 

The Hudson bill, H. R. 10625, to control 
oil pollution of navigable waters, remains in 
committee but has been promised action early 


in the December session. Although this bill 
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is before the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, it is of particular importance to sports- 
men because of the disastrous effects of oil 
films upon waterfowl and fish life. 

The reorganization of the Federal Power 
Commission carries potentialities of great 
importance to the future of the National For- 
ests and National Parks. The Couzens law 
provides for the appointment of five Commis- 
sioners to replace the three Cabinet officers 
who formerly worked with an executive sec- 
retary to administer the work. The new and 
larger force of engineers will make necessary 
new plans for cooperation between the Power 
Commission and such important bureaus of 
land administration as the Service 
and the National Park Service. 

Two official groups created during the past 
session carry great responsibilities, and their 
reports will be read with interest. First of 
these is the President’s Public Domain Com- 
mission whose Chairman is Charles R. Gar- 
field, former Secretary of the Interior. The 
other is the special Senate Committee to in- 
vestigate wild-life problems. Senator Wal- 
cott of Connecticut is chairman of this com- 
mittee. ‘The recommendations of these two 
groups are expected to have a real influence 


Forest 


upon future legislation. 

Of equal importance with these are the 
possibilities held by the National Timber 
Conservation Board, which the President has 
promised to appoint. The problem of over- 
production faced by the lumber industries 
was presented to President Hoover on April 
30 by a group of conservationists and lum- 
bermen led by a representative of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. The personnel of 
the board has not yet been announced. 





Cronemiller Appointed Oregon 
State Forester 

Lynn F. Cronemiller has been appointed 
State Forester of Oregon to succeed Frank A. 
Elliott, who died at his home in Salem, Ore- 
gon, on June 11. Appointment of Mr. Crone- 
miller was announced by the State Board of 
Forestry on June 20. Previous to his ap- 
pointment Mr. Cronemiller had been Deputy 
State Forester since 1924. He is a graduate 
of the Forest School of the Oregan State 
College of Agriculture, and was several 
years with the United States Forest Service 
and with private lumber companies. 

Mr. Elliott had served as State Forester 
of Oregon since 1911 when the department 
was created. He was sixty-four years old 
and was well known among foresters and 
lumbermen. 

Theodore Rainwater has been appointed 
Deputy State Forester to succeed Mr. Crone- 
miller, and Porter King has been placed in 
charge of forest-fire protection activities. 





Job Takes Job in Virginia 


Henry K. Job, lecturer, author and photog- 
rapher of wild life, has been appointed 
Director of Education for the Virginia Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries with 


headquarters at Richmond. Mr. Job is also 
editor of the Game and Fish Conservationist, 
whose first number under his direction is 


that for May-June, 1930. 





Tariff on Wood Products 
The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill, 
President Hoover on June 17, 


signed by 
carries the 
following items which pertain to forest 
Turpentine and rosin which were 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
now bear a 5 per cent ad valorem tax; 


wood tar and tar oil from wood carries a 


products. 


free under 


duty of 1 cent a pound; logs of cedar, fir, 
spruce and western hemlock, which were for- 
merly taxed at $1 a thousand, are now ad- 
mitted free; while maple flooring, which was 
formerly admitted free, now bears an 8 per 
cent ad valorem tax. sided or 
The 


most of 


Hewn timber, 
squared, carries a $1 a thousand duty. 
rate on birch and alder plywood, 
which comes from Russia, has been increased 
from 3314 per cent to 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Maple sugar and syrup, which comes en- 
tirely from Canada in competition with our 
own product, formerly bore a duty of 4 cents a 
is taxed at 8 cents a 
pound and maple syrup at 5% 


pound. Sugar now 


2 cents a pound. 





Eberly Accepts Federal Position 
Howard J. Eberly has resigned as Assist- 
ant Forester in Oregon to become Regional 
Inspector for the United States Forest Serv- 
ice cooperative activities in the Southern 
States. Mr. Eberly’s headquarters will be in 
New Orleans, from which he will supervise 
the Federal financial cooperation in the 
protection of state and privately owned land 
from fire in the states of Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 
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Fire-Fighting Equipment 
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these pumpers for weight efficiency and dependable service 


These pumpers are designed 
primarily for fighting forest and brush fires and the innumer- 
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Increased Growth Justifies Fire 
Protection in Alabama 


Growth data, compiled in Alabama by field 
crews of the James D. Lacey Company to 
ascertain if the increased rate of growth re- 
sulting from fire protection has been sufh- 
cient to justify the protection expense, reveal 
that the diameter and height growth rate 
had increased from 20 to 40 per cent, de- 
pending on site conditions and the size of 
the Another equally important re- 
sult observed that volunteer young 
growth had almost completely restocked the 
entire area. In making studies of this kind 
increment borings and stem analyses are 
taken on sample plots spaced at systematic 
intervals along guide lines run across all 
portions of the property to insure repre- 
sentative results for each site condition and 


trees, 
was 


age class. 





Forest Planting in Oregon 

The Oregon Forest Nursery, situated near 
Corvallis, distributed 195,850 tree seedlings 
during the past year. This represents about 
75,000 more than have been shipped during 
any previous year. The principal species in- 
clude black locust, green ash, Chinese elm, 
western yellow pine, Port Oxford cedar, and 
Douglas fir. Shipments were made to lum- 
ber companies as well as to farmers. 





Connecticut Council Recommends 
Funds for Forest Fire Fighting 


State Forester Austin F. Hawes reports that 
Connecticut’s Forest Fire Council has recom- 
mended an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
construction of fire lines in the state forests 
and an additional $10,000 for the purchase 
of new equipment for fighting forest fires. 
The Council also recommended that the pay 
to patrolmen, which is now at the rate of 
40c an hour, be changed to permit the pay- 
ment of a more adequate sum. 





White Plains Watershed Asked for 
Nature Sanctuary 


That the watershed of White Plains, New 
York, comprising more than four hundred 
acres, be declared a nature sanctuary was 
recently requested of the White Plains Com- 
mon Council by the White Plains Unit of the 
Westchester County Conservation Associa- 
the Garden Section of the Contem- 
porary Club, the White Plains Garden 
Club, the White Plains Realty Board, the 
North Broadway Citizens’ Association, and 
the White Plains League of Women Voters. 
The matter was referred to the City Plan- 
ning Commission for further study and re- 


tion, 


port. 

At present the watershed area is closed to 
the public and is used by the city for col- 
lecting and distributing water for munici- 
pal use. Use as a sanctuary would encour- 
age native plants, birds and animals which 
are now scarce. Plants that have become 
extinct in the region could be replanted. 
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The Forest Was His Studio 
(Continued from page 502) 

On two of these trips to England he was 
accompanied by his wife. She often went 
with him on trips through the country to 
solicit subscriptions. 

In 1840 he left England for the last time 
and thereafter lived with his wife and sons 
in a beautiful home on the Hudson River 
not far from New York. For several years 
he was busily engaged in preparing a 
smaller edition of his works in seven vol- 
umes. He was so delighted with the suc- 
cess of his books that he decided to produce 
a work entitled The Quadrupeds of Amer- 
7 He was assisted in gathering the ma- 
terial by his sons and the Rev. John 
Bachman, of Charleston, South Carolina. A 
large number of the animals were painted 
by his son John, while nearly all the land- 
scapes were painted by his son Victor. 

The old gentleman planned a trip to the 
Rocky Mountains in quest of new material, 
but his friends persuaded him to give it up 
on account of his advanced age. The first 
volume was issued in 1846, and the last one 
in 1854, after his death. Mrs. Audubon died 
at Shelbyville, Kentucky, in 1874. 

Previous to the death of this celebrated 
artist, many honors were conferred upon 
him. He was a Fellow of the Linnaean and 
Zoological Societies of London; Natural His- 
tory Society, of Paris; Wernerian Society, 
of Edinburg; Lyceum of Natural History, 
of New York; Society of Natural History 
of Manchester; Royal Scottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, and 
numerous other organizations. 

It is time for the present generation to get 
acquainted with John James Audubon. His 
work is well worth studying. 


ica. 





The Oldest Known Petrified Forest 
(Continued from page 493) 

stumps are now found indicates rapid deposi- 

tion of sediments, hence rapid destruction 

and burial of the trees. 

The Gilboa trees have also a more high 
sounding technical name, not very terrifying 
however, when its meaning is known. Since 
it has proved to be a seed fern, and the 
oldest seed fern known, it has been chris- 
tened Eospermatopteris, meaning “dawn of 
the seed fern.’ Seed ferns represent a 
group of plants standing in position between 
the tree ferns, which are true ferns, and 
the higher seed plants, and they differ from 
true ferns in the possession of seeds instead 
of spores and in the higher organization of 
the trunk. This group, while leading higher, 
has itself become extinct, vanishing from 
the earth millions of years ago. 

In general appearance the Gilboa trees 
must have resembled the tree ferns of the 
tropics and subtropics and also of the ancient 
Carboniferous and Upper Devonian times. 
As already pointed out, these trees grew 
along a low swampy shore. They probably 
reared themselves to heights of from twenty- 
five to forty feet and bore at the summit of 
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the trunk a crown of fronds six to nine feet 
long and bearing at their tips the seeds and 
male fructifications or spore-bearing organs. 
As shown by the stumps, these trees pos- 
sessed a bulbous base undoubtedly buried in 
the swampy mud for some distance as the 
roots were not heavy and otherwise would 
not have given adequate support. The roots 
are long and strap-like and radiate from the 
margin of the base, in some cases at least 
nine feet long and probably much longer. 
The fossil stumps show that there was some 
Some of the 
the 


very 


variability in size and shape. 
narrow quite gradually from 
base into the 

The trunk 


The structure of the interior of 


stumps 
bulbous 
abruptly. 
gradually. 
the trunk at present is not definitely known. 


trunk, others 


itself tapered very 


The outer cortex is the only structure of the 
stumps and trunks that is 
preserved, the structures of the interior hav- 
ing been washed out and the cavity left filled 
with sand which has helped to preserve the 
The 
outer cortex consists of interlacing strands of 


to any extent 


shape of the stumps in fossilization. 


strengthening tissue arranged so as to form 
a network—textilis type—or more or less 
parallel—erianus type—and it is upon this 
character that the separation into two types 
or species is based. The fronds or leaves 
were compound, with three divisions and have 
been judged to have a length of six to nine 
feet from the fragments and larger speci- 
mens collected. The leaflets, or pinnules, 
were bilobed, with the lobes slightly re- 
curved, thin and veinless. The main stem 
varied from three-eighths of an inch to five- 
eighths of an inch in width in the larger 
fronds. The seeds of this Upper Devonian 
tree were small and borne in pairs at the 
ends of forked branchlets, probably near the 
tip of the frond. The male fructification or 
spore-bearing organs were similarly borne. 

The foliage of these trees was not heavy, 
of a much looser type than in the tree ferns of 
There 


could have been no dense shade in this primi- 


today and the leaflets were far apart. 
tive forest; except, perhaps, for the heavy 
moist atmosphere sunlight could easily filter 
through. No higher forms of animal life 
_Were in existence, fishes—possibly amphib- 
ians salamander-like 


or forms—represent- 


ing the highest types of the time. There was 
no hum of insects heard for they had not yet 
come into existence. Could we have lived in 
that ancient forest all the sounds that would 
have reached our ears would have been 
sounds from the near-by sea and the murmur- 
ing of the breeze in the tree tops, perhaps at 
times the howling of storms. Three times 


forests such as this crept down to the shore of 


the swampy coast and undaunted reared 
themselves in all their glory; three times in 
succession were they cut down by the en- 
croaching sea, buried under the rapidly ac- 
cumulating sediments and finally fossilized. 





A life-size restoration of the fossil forests 
of Gilboa now holds a prominent place in 
the entrance hall of the State Museum. 
There is an idealized reproduction of the 
showing the fossil stumps at 
The Schoharie Creek 
with 


Gilboa area, 
the three horizons. 
its 


occupies the center foreground, 


tributary, the Manorkill, joining it at the 
left in a series of falls. Looking across this 
fossil section, representing the conditions at 
the time of discovery, one sees the painting 
of our vision of the forest as it might have 
looked in the height of its beauty. Mingled 
with the seed-fern trees in the forest are a 
few trees of the lycopod type, the so-called 
club mosses. At both sides of the painting 
are life-size restorations of the Gilboa tree, 
merging imperceptibly into the painting. So 
the Gilboa forests, after millions of years, 
in a certain sense, live again. 

Within the last two years has been writ- 
ten the final chapter in the history of these 
ancient trees. Through the courtesy of the 
New York City Board of Water Supply and 
the interest and help of engineers connected 
with the work, the State Museum has set 
up in the vicinity of the quarry in lower 
Gilboa, an outdoor exhibit of a collection of 
these fossil tree stumps with adequate ex- 
planatory labels telling their story to all 
those who in passing by care to pause for a 
tume and read. 
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The Dude Trail 


(Continued from page 496) 


summer ranges, elk and deer are fenced off 
the rangers’ haystacks by white-painted, hori- 
zontal poles around the domestic pasture so 
that herds as they run may not be injured in a 
barbed-wire entanglement. 

While many novices outfit at first, accord- 
ing to cowboy tradition, in our one national 
costume—ten-gallon hat, chaps, spurs, bead- 
ed vest and fringed buckskins—they soon 
become trail wise and wear the red, white 
and blue of bandanna, blouse and jeans, 
after the style of the lean and lank In- 
dian at the rodeo. According to an expert 
outdoor stylist, what the girls are wearing 
now are incredibly short, suede-leather di- 
vided skirts, with three or four-inch slashes 
on the lower edge to make a sort of fringe 
—with straps and buckles on the side. 

After all, the dude industry is not a new 
one, but a modernized: standardized expres- 
sion of the oldest use of the forest, when 
woody grounds were set apart for the royal 
chase. 

Looking beyond the physical freedom of 
the high places, one recognizes, too, the 
present-day expression of the spirit of the 
covered wagon in his quest of new horizons 
where all men are the same to the fishes. 


Planning The Mountain 
Cabin 


(Continued from page 505) 


dishes and perhaps a sink. Occasionally, 
especially in the better-appointed cabin, there 
will also be a real bathroom, fully equipped, 
but in most cases, even in the fairly preten- 
tious abode of this kind, there will instead 
be only a small lavatory or washroom, pos- 
sibly with shower-bath facilities. 

Whether the cabin. is to be equipped with 
running water will, of course, depend on the 
possibility of being able to tap a suitable 
water supply. In providing such conven- 
ience, it will be necessary to include the 
necessary plumbing equipment at the time 
of building, and perhaps arrange for in- 
cluding a tank somewhere in the attic or 
on the roof for storing water. Such equip- 
ment further entails the provision of a 
means of drainage—possibly into a cess- 
pool. The cooking and lighting problems 
will, in most instances, be handled on primi- 
tive lines—a wood or gasoline stove for the 
former and kerosene lamps or candles for the 
latter. 

A mountain cabin, to the person who loves 
the outdoors and who likes occasionally to 
get away from the bustling city, is a source 
of inestimable enjoyment. It also invites to 
healthful living. If it be, by good fortune, 
located in proximity to good fishing and 
hunting, so much the better. 
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“WHO’S WHO” AMONG THE AUTHORS 
IN THIS ISSUE 








E. S. CHENEY trailed 
in the wake of a migra- 
tory-minded father 
over the plains of the 
Dakotas, through the 
forests of the Lake 
States, and eventually 
to the Pacific Coast, 
where he is now asso- 
ciated with the Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game 
of the California 
Department of Natural 
Resources. “My brother and I edited and 
published a magazine devoted to natural 
science,” he writes, “illustrating it with wood 
block cuts of our own fashioning, doing the 
printing ourselves in father’s printing office. 
Then I chanced on a camera, and behold—in 
the combination my life work was found.” 





E. S. Cheney 


H. O. BisHop is a noted writer and research 
specialist of Washington, D. C., and has been 
engaged in newspaper work in that city for 
a number of years. He has written exten- 
sively of the historical romance of the nation. 


MarGARET HAYDEN MarcuH-MounT has 
been associated with the United States Forest 
Service for the past ten years, serving in 
Wyoming and in the Lake State region. Her 
present headquarters is 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
She is a native of Illi- 
nois but migrated to 
the Pacific Coast early 
in life. For a while 
she was associated with 
the Department of 
Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and dur- 
ing the World War 
was engaged in voca- 





M.#H. March-Mount 


tional educational 
work. Aside from devoting two years as 
secretary of the Cody Club she has served 


as its publicity director. 


WINIFRED GOLDRING is Associate Paleontolo- 
gist of the New York State Museum and is 
the author of a publication dealing with the 
famous Gilboa fossil trees. 


Fritz SKAGWAY, a native of northern 
Michigan, grew up among the lumberjacks 
and river hogs, he says, in the pine and hard- 
wood forests at the head of the Au Sable 
River. Always an observing student of 
nature and wild creatures, he writes that he 
“lives only to visit my log cabin on the shore 
of Guthrie Lake near my birthplace, making 
occasional forays into Alaska, British Colum- 
bia and the Arctic to fish and hunt.” 








F, J. CLIFFORD is an outdoor writer who 
lives what he writes. He has explored most 
of the Northwest, part of the time in com- 
pany with his troop of Boy Scouts. He is the 
designer of a flag, a green fir on a white 
background, which has been adopted in many 
regions of Oregon and flown on special for- 
estry occasions. He makes his home at Med- 
ford, Oregon. 


CHARLES ALMA Byers is a well known 
writer on scientific, technical and popular 
subjects, and makes his home in Los Angeles, 
California. He writes: “I was born on a 
farm in eastern Kansas, graduated from 
common schools and 
attended college for a 
short time. I quit to 
become a country edi- 
tor in Missouri, was 
nominated for office of 
County Clerk and 
became a_ bombastic 
political orator. Met 
defeat at the election, 
despite my own first 
vote, and quit politics. 
Ran a newspaper syn- 
dicate for three years, handling mostly travel 
stuff, before settling down in California and 





Charles A. Byers 


to my writing.” ’ 


GeEorGE D. Pratt, of New York, is Presi- 
dent of The American Forestry Association 
and one of the foremost forest conservation- 
ists in the nation. He was formerly Commis- 
sioner of Conservation for New York State. 


F. F. FRANKLIN is a professor of forestry at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


L. G. Gray, in charge of fire weather field 
work in California for the Weather Bureau 
of the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1926, was 
graduated from Stan- 
ford University in 
California in 1925. 
Now a Junior Meteor- 
ologist, he writes that 
he has climbed fifty- 
two mountain peaks in 
California in connec- 
tion with his work— 
and likes it. 


L. G. Gray 


Erno Sari is Professor of Forestry at the 
University of Helsinki, Finland; ISABEL 
LikeNs GaTEs is a writer and poet of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; ALFRED G. CLAYTON is a Forest 
Ranger on the Washakie National Forest, 
in Wyoming; and G. H. CoLLtincwoon is For- 
ester for The American Forestry Association. 
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The New York State | 


College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experiment Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 


NELSON C. BROWN 
Acting Dean 


Choosing a School 





The schools whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 


the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 


ing from the best. 

















University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
addrese 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 








Yale School of 


Forestry 
Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 




















Le ee 


School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers 


Practical Forestry, preparing for 


thorough training in 


Federal, State, and private work. 

Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, 
Management. 


Engineering, and Range 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 


State, and private forests, near at 
hand. 


summer employment. 


Excellent opportunity for 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILter, Dean 





Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 

A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

















Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 22 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Continuing program, as well as spe- 
cial projects, in research are carried on. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 

















Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 


magnificent 


near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 
Corvallis - - - Oregon 


(Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education) 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate'of Adolph S. Ochs, Lake George, New York, by Frank Swift Chase 


3% million dollar Davey tree-saving business 


OTWITHSTANDING this large vol- 
+N ume of business, 75.5% of 
clients pay less than $100.00 each 
for the service of_ internationally 
famous Davey Tree Surgeons. 
You might wonder why it is 
possible to secure this reliable, 
expert service at so low an 
average cost. 

In the first place, Davey 
men are really local to you. 
They are thoroughly trained 
in Ohio and are then sent out 


JOHN DAVEY 


1846-1923 
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served. They are easily available for 
large or small operations. 

In the second place, nearly all 
Davey men are motor equipped and 
can go quickly fromone opera- 
tion to another in the sections 
where they live. The element 
of lost time is negligible. 

In the next place, Davey 
Tree Surgeons know what to 
do. They do not waste any 
time in guessing or in experi- 
menting. Not only are they 


to live in the many localities 


Father of TreeSurgery Teal expertsin actual perform- 
Reg. U.S.Pat.Office ance, but they are specially 





© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 


in 1929 
trained in the all-important matter 
of diagnosis. 

And last, but by no means least, 
Davey men are workers. No one is 
permitted to remain in the Davey 
organization unless he works dili- 
gently and honestly. You can trust 
Davey Tree Surgeons. 

Send for nearest Davey represent- 
ative to make a careful examina-. 
tion of your priceless trees without 
obligation. Write or wire Kent, Ohio. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 

366 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


where Davey clients are 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Boston, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Stamford, Westport, Conn., New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, 

L. 1., Hempstead, L. 1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, Orange, N. J., Ridgewood, N. J., Philadelphia, Addingham, Pa., Germantown, Pa., 

Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Paducah, Ky., Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapolis, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, Atlanta, Charlotte, N. C. 
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